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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——_- 
CTION has commenced at Suakim, but up to the 
evening of Friday, no important news had been re- 
received. On Thursday a reconnaissance in force was made 
in the direction of Handab, and it was discovered that 
Osman Digna’s forces were massed together in a_ valley 
at Hasheen, near his old position at Tamai. The general 
advance was accordingly ordered early on Friday, but we 
have as yet no intelligence of the result. It was gathered 
from prisoners that Osman intended, if possible, to throw the 
bulk of his force between the advancing Expedition anil 
Suakim, and thus cut-off the possibility of retreat. That is 
bold strategy ; but Osman, who is clearly a competent leader, 
if not a competent General, may have another motive. Placed 
between the British force and Suakim, with cavalry visible to 
pursue them, his men must conquer or die, and, as he may 
calculate, will fight as they have never fought yet. The result 
cau only be one; but we fear it will not be attained without 
“many souls of heroes,” white and copper-coloured, passing 
away. ‘The numbers with Osman are unknown; but there has 
been a certain persistence about the report that he has been 
joined by 5,000 “ Dervishes” from El Obeid. 


England and Russia still wait, and it is not easy to say 
what for. On Monday Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
both read a telegram from St. Petersburg, despatched in reply 
to inquiries from London, stating that the strictest orders had 
been sent to the frontier to avoid a conflict pending negotiations, 
and that the Russian troops would make no advance from 
positions now occupied by them, unless, indeed, disturbances 
broke-out in Penjdeh. The form of the message is not satis- 
factory, as the Russians could cause disturbances in Penjdeh if 
they liked; but it is probable that this is accidental, and that 


. the Russians are as anxious as ourselves not to prevent negotia- 


tions. But then the negotiations themselves do not advance, 
although it is greatly for the interest of both countries that they 
should. It is probable that the Russian Government, in its 
present morbid fear of offending the military party, is seeking 
some method of referring everything to the Joint Boundary Com- 
mission without withdrawing from the ground so rashly occupied, 
and that the British Government considers the previous with- 
drawal essential to secure fair-play ; but nothing certain is known. 
The balance of evidence is in favour of peace; but the peace is 
not made, and the Czar, who is clearly not a strong man, is 
hampered by conflicting influences. Many considerable persons 
in Russia think that, while a victory would restore all things, a 
defeat would be preferable to the present situation. 

We utterly disbelieve that the Czar wants war, or that if he 
made-up his mind, he could not enforce his orders; but we 
believe that considerations of the following kind weigh heavily 
onhis mind. ‘It is essential,’ he is told, ‘amidst the existing 





discontents, that he should appear firm and strong, and that he 
should have not merely the obedience, but the cordial support 
of the Army chiefs. Most of them are infected with Skobeleff’s 
views; and if, in addition to avoiding war with Germany and 
allowing Austria her own way in the Balkans, he retreats 
before England, they will think him unworthy of his position. 
Unworthiness is fatal to a Czar.’ Such arguments would have 
had little weight with Nicholas, or even with Alexander II.; but 
Alexander ILI. has been deeply affected by the pressure of 
Nihilist hostility, he is aware of a current of disaffection in 
the Army, revealed by the numerous arrests, and he seeks aid 
from others rather than from the resources of his own mind. It 
is probable that he will at last be guided by Berlin, whence ail 
advice is peaceful; but he hesitates, and he alone can give the 
final orders. It must be added that the libels of English Tories 
about the yielding disposition of the British Government have 
not been without weight with Continental statesmen. They 
know they are not true, but they think them so far true that 
delay is safe, because the British Government will not prema- 
turely declare war. Fortunately, time hurts no English pre- 
parations, and helps all Indian. 


A Conservative meeting was held at the Carlton Club on 
Monday, for the purpose of bringing the Conservative Party 
into better discipline, Sir Stafford Northcote complaining of the 
way in which the Conservatives have deserted him in recent 
divisions. Thereupon a great outbreak against the Redistribu- 
tion Bill seems to have oceurred, the Ulster Conservatives 
denouncing it with special vehemence, as fatal to Irish Con- 
servatism; and Mr. Chaplin and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
declaring that the position of Conservatives, not allowed to 
follow the natural instincts which the Bill rouses in Conserva- 
tive minds, is almost intolerable,—a position which Sir Michael 
Beach illustrated practically the following evening, by showing 
that he would not tolerate it. Lord Salisbury in vain attempted 
to bring the party to reason,—his own attendance at a meeting 
cf Members of the House of Commons constituting apparently 
a new grievance. ‘Two Conservatives are said to have remarked 
that before they were required to vote black white, Sir Stafford 
Northcote should see that his late colleagues were doing their 
duty and giving him their support. On the whole, Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s sorrows do not seem to have been alleviated by the 
meeting. Probably they were enhanced by it. 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, the principal Agent of the Conservative 
Party, resigned in November ; aud in the Times of Thursday he 
explains his reasons, which are important, because Mr. Bartley 
isin communication with Conservatives throughout the country. 
He declares that the Corservative “ leaders are not in harmony 
and touch with the great body of Conservatives” among tho 
middle and working-classes. “Simple criticism, obstruction, 
mild platitudes, and abuse, though they may pass in quiet times, 
will not now form an Opposition which can command the respect 
and confidence of the country. In critical times, such as these, 
the leaders should announce and publicly advocate the firm, 
decided, and patriotic policy they would substitute for the 
feebleness of the Government.” Till they do this, the vast body 
of quiet persons who call themselves Liberals, but are Con- 
servatives, will not vote with them. This is true enough, and 
shows that dissatisfaction with their leaders is not confined to 
Tory Members of Parliament; but Mr. Bartiey, to be useful, 
should go a step further, and name the leaders to whom he 
would confide the interests of his party. One never even hears 
of an alternative man, unless it be Sir M. Ridley, and he never 
steps to the front. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday afternoon 
described to the House of Commons the long-expected agreement 
or arrangement between the Powers upon Egyptian finance, It 
does not differ greatly from the anticipatory accounts of it, Six 
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Powers—England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Russia— 


agree that the Khedive shall raise a loan of £9,000,000, at 3} per 


cent., to be guaranteed by them all, Russia only making the | 


reservation that if default should occur she will not pay more 
than her sixth. The Khedive is also authorised to place a tax 


of five per cent. upon the coupons of the Unified Debt and the | 


Domain Debts for two years, to reduce the interest on the Suez 
Canal shares belonging to the British Government by a half per 
cent., and to tax foreign residents like his own subjects. This 
international guarantee will not carry with it any right of in- 
ternational control. At the end of two years an international 
enquiry shall decide whether the land-tax of Egypt requires 
yeduction, and whether the tax upon the coupons can be 
abolished. During the two years England will remain in 
occupation, and will receive £200,000 a year towards the ex- 
penses of her Army. The arrangement, in fact, postpones all 
final decisions for two years, and then leaves them to Europe. 
It is, from the point of view of the Government, a sensible and 


moderate compromise, though much too lenient to the Bond- | 


holders; but it will, it is said, be resolutely opposed by the 
‘l'ory Party on the second reading of the needful Bill, which 
will probably take place on the first Monday after the 
Recess. The Tories, as we have argued elsewhere, will take 
nothing by that resistance. 
chase of the Khediviate from the Sultan, and prompt departure 
from Egypt; and they are not prepared to recommend either 
course. 


The British Government, though absurdly prudish in inter- 
fering with the Civil Administration of Egypt, will tolerate 
no impediments to its military success. Accordingly, Lord 
Wolseley, having discovered letters from Zebehr Pasha to the 
Mahdi containing “communications,’—that is, we presume, 
military information and advice,—the great slave-dealer and his 
The Egyptian 





son have been arrested, and shipped for Cyprus. 
Ministry are s to be disgusted, which is quite possible, as 
they have never given up the hope of enjoying again the old 
“ cyatifications ” from the slave-trade; but the remainder of 
mankind are only relieved. The hostility of Zebehr to General 
and the General, who knew this qnite 
gave one more proof of his own 

There will 






Gordon was incurable ; 
well, in deman lin r | 
courage, disinterestedness, and w 
for, as we have pointed out repeatedly, the 

intelligence from Khartoum must have 
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of judgment. 
be more arrests yet, 
failure to obt: 


been due to treachery 
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Yesterday week there was a field-day in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of the reduction of the number of Mombers 
for the City of London from four to two. Even two Members 
are more than any constituency of the same population are to 
retain; and as the Conservatives, while they retain a majority 
in the City, will command just as large a party majority with 
two Members all to themselves as they would command with 
three Conservatives against one Liberal, their case of grievance 
against their leaders for allowing the number of City Members 
to be reduced from four to two was not a strong one. Alder- 
man Lawrence appeared, indeed, to think that the principle 
of the new Reform Bill is the due representation of markets and 
railway-stations; for he made the number of markets,—money- 
market, stock-market, coal-market, &¢.,—and the number of 
railway-stations contained in the City his chief reason for 
giving it four Members. If that had any force in it, why did he 
not demand the increase of its number of Members from four to 
twenty? for if wealth and the importance of the borough’s various 
commerciai centres be the standard of representative weight, twenty 
Members would hardly be enough. Mr. Gladstone had no difii- 
culty in showing, in a very lively speech, that even with two 
Members, London would be greatly favoured as compared with 
other constituencies, both by the great radius of twenty-five 
miles, within which any voter for the City may reside, and by 
the double seat left to it. Alderman Fowler’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority cf 46 (162 to 117). 





Macclesfield did not take very much by Mr. Slagg’s effort 
yeaterday week to rehabilitate it as a distinct borough. ‘The 
Attorney-General had no difficulty in showing, first, that it 
really forms the kernel of a new county division, though it will 
have to admit Congleton to a share in the representation of that 
division ; and next, that if ever a borough deserved disfranchise- 
ment for corruption, Macclesfield is that borough. “ Every 
election in Macclesfield since 1832 had been corrupt. There was, 


- 


The only alternatives are the pur- | 





| no doubt, an election in the borough in 1859 when no corruption 
| occurred, but that was because the election was uncontested 
The Commissioners reported that corrupt practices extensively 
prevailed in Macclesfield at the elections of 1865, 1868 187) 
/and 1880, A gentleman well acquainted with the botough pattie 
it as his opinion that at the last election between 4,000 and 
5,000 were corrupt. "Bhe Commissioners, who, of 

unable to discover all the bribery that took 
place, actually scheduled the names of 2,872 persons as 
having either given or tak That represented 59 
per cent., or more than one-half of those who voted 
some of whom, it appears, were bribed on both sides... . 
On the whole, Macclesfield appeared to be the most corrupt 
constituency in England. The corruption had gone on there 
Both the agents arranged it without the least secrecy, 
Vive magistrates and thirty-one members of the Town Counei] 
| had been scheduled. Several persons thus scheduled had since 
j been elected members of the Town Council.” If Congleton is 
expected to provide the flood by which Macclestield corruption 
is to be cleansed away, Congleton is not to be envied. It would 
| take a very Niagara of Democratic fervour to sweep-away such 
foul tendencies as these. 


persons 


course, were 
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On Tuesday, Mr. Ritchie attacked the plan of leaving twe 
three undivided boroughs which are still to return two Members 
in the old fashion, each elector having two votes, and proposed 
to divide these boroughs also, giving one Member to the hal? of 
the borough, instead of two Members to the whole. Sir Charles 
Dilke, though himself favourable to the system of single seats, 
opposed the amendment as inconsistent with the settlement 
arrived at by the two parties; whereupon Sir S. Northcote 
explained that it was no part of the policy of the Opposi- 
tion to retain these double-barrelled constituencies; that Lord 


rable to the single seats, but 


venty 

















Salisbury and himself were favou 





, 
that the Government had made it a condition that the old 
berough constituencies entitled to two, and to not more than 






two Members, shonld not be divided. Mr. Gladstone adi 
that this was quite true. The Government, though favourab 
to the principle of single seats as a general rule, did not wish 
to make it universal all at once, thinking that in borough con- 
stituencies entitled to ouly two Members it might operate to 
divide the constituency between the two partics, so as not tc 
| give the party which is in the majority in the constituency any 
effective party vote at all. Mr. Ritchie’s amendment was nega- 


| tived by 253 votes against 44; majority, 209. 








: : ne 
th 1arp little debate on the subject 


On Tuesday also there was a s 
of increasing the House of Commens by twelve Members 
debate was more remarkable for the defection of Sir 3 
Hicks-Beach, who refused to support Sir Stafford Northe 
and carried off a number of Conservatives into the Oppositi 
lobby, than for any controversy between the official Liberals 
and the official Conservatives, who, indeed, acted together. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, however, gravely proposed to reduce 
the number of English Members by nine, and of Irish Members 
by three, in order to find room for the twelve new Scotch Members; 
and for making this proposal Sir Stafford Northcote did not 
spare him. The Conservative ex-Colonial Minister openly re- 
volted against the Conservative leader, and voted in a minority 
of 47 against 149, who represented the united forces of the 
Government and the official Opposition. 














Mr. Forster made a speech on Imperial Federation in th 
Town Hall, Cambridge, this day week, in the presence of Prince 
Edward. Professor Seeley took the chair, and stated that the 
true issue was between alliance and federation, he himself being 
in favour of federation, as also is Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster, 
however, did not attempt to face the true difficulties of any real 
federative tie,—least of all to face the main difficulty, that if, by 
the action of this country, even though taken after some sort 
of consultation with the Colonies, we bind our Colonies to 
support us in foreign wars, we shall be in much greater danger 
of alienating them than we have recently been, because we shall 
have to call upon them for sacrifices of a very different kind 
from those which they are now so generously and _ heartily 
rendering of their own free will. Mr. Forster pointed trium- 
phantly to Lord Derby’s action in consulting the Agents- 
General of the Colonies on the subject of the recent offers of 
military support; but that is a consultation of a very different 
kind indeed from any that could bind the Colonies to help us in 





a war of which all did not equally approve. Mr. Forster’s speech 
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was really a very eloquent plea for alliance, which we all desire 
but not, so far as we can follow it, for Federation proper, as 

& 

listinct from alliance; and to this we confess that we cannot at 


qll see our way. 


Mr. Goschen is at issue with his constituents at Ripon as to 
the degree of interference which is permissible on the part of a 
sonstituency with the vote of its representative. For our own 
arts, we cannot deny that Mr. Goschen was acting fully on his 
constitutional rights,—as those rights have always hitherto been 
understood,—when he deserted the Government on the Egyptian 
question because he did not think their policy clear and strong 
enough. On the other hand, we hold Ripon to be acting quite 
in its right when it urges that in so voting, far from represent- 
ing Ripon’s view, Mr. Goschen greatly misrepresents that view, 
and dere, so far, as We see, the constitutional right and wrong 
of the matter ends. ‘That the moral right and wrong admits of 
further argument, we have attempted elsewhere to show. 





A meeting was held on Saturday of the Mansion- House Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of raising a memorial to General Gordon, 
the Prince of Wales being present. We regret to say it was 
decided to expend the funds collected on a British hospital at 
Port Said. In other words, it was resolved, instead of keeping 
General Gordon’s name alive in the minds of Englishmen as the 
name of a hero, to utilise the feeling for him in raising a sub- 
scription which ought to be easily raised without it. The 
herp ital will be called the Gordon Hospital, and ten years hence 
its existence will probably be attributed to some benefaction 
of the Duke of Richmond. The first necessity of a memorial is 
that, apart from the memories it invokes, it should be useless. 
You might as well give a silver spoon for a medal of valour as 
set up a hospital to honour a hero. 

The memorial-services held yesterday week for General 
Gordon at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, as well as in 
1 considerable number of other places, were attended in a 
manner that showed how deeply the mind of England has been 
stirred by General Gordon’s great and simple disinterestedness. 
The Bishop of Newcastle preached in St. Paul’s, and the Dean 
of Westminster at Westminster Abbey. Of both sermons the 
key-note was the death in life which ensures life in death. 
“Men spoke of Gordon and his brother-nobles now as dead,” 
said the Bishop of Newcastle. “ What meant this thrill, then, 
that was running through the life of the nation; what this 
lifting-up of the heart, and strong resolve to live and work for 
Christ that was kindling many asoul?” The Dean of West- 
minster took for his text, “ As dying, and behold we live,” and 
reminded his hearers of Gordon’s saying, that “ God had not 
promised him success.” The best ultimate success, however, came 
f noble failure, and we might hope that Gordon’s work both in 
China and in Africa would bear its richest fruits hereafter. At 
all events, the impression which his life may make on the 
English people, is a harvest of the future, not of the past. 








The Indian Budget was published on March 17th, and is not 
very satisfactory. The final accounts lu 
Re 
I; 


butit was due in part to anticipations of revenue, and the nearly 
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for 1885-4 show a surp 








inal accounts of 1884-85, called in India the “ revised estimates,” 
show a deficit of £716,200. This was due in part to the above- 


anticipations, but also in part to the great reductions 
receipts, to the depression of trade, and to the further 
e exchange, which must now be taker 
is calculated that ri revenue for 
), and the expenditure £71,582,300, showing asur] 


f £508,000; but this win an is due to savings 
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in exchange, to be 
d by borrowing at home part of the money necessary 
expenses in Eng land, Altogether, Sir Auckland Colvin is not 
reerful, and gives a hint which may mean that further reduc- 
ions in expenditure must be made, or that he may be com- 
yelled, if the period of dk pression continues, to reconsider the 
priety of some recent remissions of taxation. In practi 
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Hrowing richer; and if peace is not preserved, the immense ex- 
necessary will render a small deficit or surplus 


scarcely perceptible. 








» Archbishop of Canterbury has written a letter, published 
ursday’s papers, to the clergy and laity of the Church, 
ct of providing emigrants with every facility for 





he ministrations of 





the Church, not only at the ports of | 


emigration and during their Joaeney but in the countries to 
which they may emigrate. He explains the scheme the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has organised for giving 
emigrants access to clerical counsel all along the lines of 
emigration, and for providing them with the most useful know- 
ledge concerning the countries to which they are going, includ- 
ing the knowledge of the Church's arrangements there, for their 
help and guidance. The Colonial an? American bishops are 
heartily co-operating with this Society ; and it will be the fault of 
the clergyman from whose parish the emigrant goes, if the lattter 
is not well provided with ceatres of counsel and help along the 
whole course of his journey, and especially at the end of it. 
Any one who knows how helpless a stranger, especially if he be 
poor and uneducated, feels in a rew country, will rec ognise at 
once that the Church may in this way obtain a levitimate in- 
fluence with emigrants which may ultimately result in a very 
great change for the better in their religious life. 





The American Government is interfering with ah 
Central America. President Barrios, of Guatem 
posed that his Republic, and those of Honduras, San Salvador, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, shall be fused ; and as they all object 
but Honduras, has resolved to enforce compliance. he Govern- 
ment of Washington, however, having an eye to the Nicaragua 
Canal—which it wishes to be Kimalenn: and not international— 
has informed President Barrios that it cannot permit the use of 
force, aud has sent all war-vessels at its disposal to the coast. 
The Government of Mexico has given the same intimation ; and 
it is supposed that President Barrios will either yield, or be 
overthrown, or be shot. There seems little objection to the action 
of the Washington Cabinet, which is fully snpported by the 
Senate, as they distinctly permit the voluatary fusion of the 
Central American States; but it is nonsense to say that the old 
policy of non-interference is not breken. Mr. Cleveland is 
interfering as strongly as Prince Bismarck could; and the 
United States stands forward plainly as protector of Nicaragua. 
It looks very much as if the new President seriously intended 


the second Canal to be cut, and to be exclusively peat 


th hand in 
1, has pro- 
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Professor Dicey gives us in another column the substance of 
the argument by which he strove to persuade the rather noisy 
Oxford Convocation of last week that it ought not to attempt 

lay down any conditions restricting, further than the law 
of the land already restricts, the purposes for which the 
physiological laboratory furnished by the University should be 
used. His argument appears to come to this, that when 
a great University provides expensive instruments for educa- 
tional purposes, it is altogether beyond its province, and indeed 
for it to condition that those % truments shal! not 
be used for purposes which it considers (or may ¢ 





ultra vires, 
mnsider, for 
the great majority of those present at Convocation apparently 
took the opp ysite view) decidedly unsuit 1 to a place of 
education, and dangerous to its moral atin phere. If Con- 
vocation has no right to lay down the conditions on which 
it will furnish a laboratory, why is Convocation entrusted with 
the right of voting The whole drift of Professor 
Dicey’s argument is to show that Convocation is no proper judge 
of the academical duties of the University of Oxford. Well, 

y-grants for academical 


if } { ; : } 
if so right of voting mon 


he money at all ? 
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» give tne 
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nurposes to some other body; but to whatever body y 
pu} ) 
entrust that right, it is t 


power of distinguishing between 


clearly absurd to deny it 
the legi timate and ill ‘ 
mate academical uses of what it grants. And so long as 
Convocation remains the body to which the 
of money-grants for academical objects is submitted, it must 
clearly remain the body t y of the objects 
to Binet this grant is to be made subservient must be sub- 

itted likewise. Professor Dicey wishes, apparent ly, 
diate the authority of Convocation f 
himself of it for another purpose. This is ] 
with tho same breath. 
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The Bank of England lowered its rate of interest on Thurs- 
lay to 3} per cent. erve b n is unusually high, 
and business is still ; but if the Directors had antiei- 
pated war, the reduction would hardly have been made, In 





$ GO not expect war, 





fact, it is clear the lead 
Bank Rate, 55 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 98% to 981. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


HE rage of the Conservative rank and file, rage as of 
leopards in a net, which so perplexes and worries their 
leaders, is not without excuse. Their situation has become, 
in truth, well-nigh unbearable. The great body of the party, 
those who see only what is directly before them, think that a 
great opportunity of resuming power is being, for no adequate 
reason, suffered to pass away. They imagine that the country 
is longing for a different foreign policy, especially in Egypt, 
and would like to see Votes of Censure moved every week 
until the Liberal majority was gradually whittled away. 
What they would do then they do not know, as their most 
trusted agent, Mr. Bartley, in his letter to the Zines, 
has just publicly told them; but that responsibility does 
not rest on them, and they fret under what they deem 
their leaders’ want of energy. Why is not the Government 
tormented about Egypt,about Prince Bismarck’s Colonial policy, 
about Afghanistan, even though a resignation would but leave 
all these difficult questions upon their leaders’ hands, besides 
intermediately creating almost inextricable confusion? They 
are inclined to attribute the failure to Sir Stafford Northcote 
and his ultra-moderation, and are hardly consoled when in- 
formed that Lord Salisbury, whose vigour they do not doubt, 
agrees entirely for this once with his pacific lieutenant. This 
general cause of bitterness is strengthened by a special one. 
At least two of the three sections into which the party is just 
now divided, have begun to recognise that their chiefs,in order to 
save the House of Lords and avert a struggle which might have 
grown to dangerous proportions, accepted Reform Bills which 
involve something that may be described not untruly as a Demo- 
cratic Revolution. The High Tories, the men who at heart agree 
with Coriolanus and the Grand Duke of Hesse in thinking that 
plebeians should not govern, who honestly distrust “ the mob,” 
and believe that only a hierarchical society can be safe, are 
frightened into a sort of fury. They see that the Franchise 
Bill and the Redistribution Bill, taken together, will destroy 
the direct power of the landlords, and half-believe that in the 
future House of Commons the gentry, as a caste, will be effaced 
altogether. If Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Lowther, and Lord 
Elcho, and even Sir M. Hicks Beach would say straight out 
what they think, it would be nearly this; and to perceive 
that their own party have sanctioned such a change, and 
must even, when ordered, vote for it, drives them half 
frantic with a rage which is not altogether foolish. The 
ascendancy of the landlords over electors will be most seri- 
ously affected, and the resignations show how hopeless the 
gentry are of maintaining the old “combinations.” Then the 
second section of the party, the Old Conservatives, the men 
who represent the instinctive dislike of change and of experi- 
ment in politics, are also sore and alarmed. They see all old 
landmarks slipping away, and change everywhere triumphant. 
The new franchise frightens them, the new divisions worry 
them, and the new pledges they will have to give seem to them 
very hard. They are withdrawing in considerable numbers, 
and loudly proclaiming in their pessimist way that the 
country is at last ruined, and that soon property will not 
be safe. It is a dreadful vexation to them to see that the 
Universities were only saved because Mr. Gladstone had promised 
that they should be; to observe the despair of the Ulster 
Tories; to note the disappearance of the old pre-eminence of 
“the City ” among boroughs, so long maintained out of an 
avowed deference for property; to be told, as they are told 
openly and every minute, that numbers are to govern, They 
exaggerate the situation very much, for their fraction of the 
party has its roots not only in human nature, but in the 
English character, and they will be represented enough 
by-and-by; but for the present they are resentful and sore, 
and would like, if not exactly to upset the Compromise, at 
least to make their dislike and dread of it audible and effec- 
tual. Unfortunately, they are more bound by their leaders 
than the High Tories are, and feeling more the necessity of 
discipline, are even more irritated by its constraint. Even 
the third section of the party—that of the newest Conserva- 
tives—is obviously out of humour. They miss their chief, 


Lord Randolph Churchill, with his audacity and go; they fret at 
leaders who in the Lower House hardly even understand their 
views, and offer bids to no one; and they begin, we appre- 
hend, to feel a new and a disagreeable suspicion about the 
All these fears, doubts, and, to speak 


safety of their seats, 








plainly, tempers, have produced a degree of irritation which 
on Friday week led almost to a mutiny. Sir Stafford Northcote 
defended the reduction of the City Members as part of his 
compromise ; but while at least a hundred of his followers 
stayed away, scores voted against their leader, who walked into 
the Government lobby nearly alone. 

Of course, the ¢emeute came to nothing, for the situation is 
such that it could come to nothing. The Conservative leaders 
cannot violate the Compromise ; for if they did they would 
lose all hold over the country, which, justly enough, puts 
aside such a suspicion as absurd and derogatory, and unless the 
leaders violate it the rank and file are powerless, They have 
not a majority in the Commons, and the Lords will obey Lord 
Salisbury. The chiefs had, therefore, only to call a meeting 
to explain that the Bill must pass ; and though the discontented 
are believed to have expressed themselves in unusually frank 
language, discipline was once more restored. The clauses of 
the Redistribution Bill passed on Tuesday rapidly through 
Committee; and though there will be debates and diyij- 
sions without number over the schedules, the principles of 
the measure will be left unassailed. The Parnellites do not 
wish to assail them except with a view to delay the Crimes 
Act ; and the Tories know that they have but one possible 
course to pursue. They must hold together as a disciplined 
body throughout the remainder of the Session, then face the 
elections, and then reorganise themselves for resistance and 
criticism as strongly as they may. Any other course could 
only result in anarchy, and consequently in diminished weight 
at the polls as well as in the resignation of chiefs, who, bad or 
good, are the best they can at present obtain. That at this 
crisis of their fate they should have so weak a Front Bench is 
an additional misfortune ; but they cannot alter it, and must 
perforce be patient, maintaining the while as much dignity as 
the circumstances and their own irritability will allow. They 
are enclosed in a net woven by their own hands; and until it 
is broken by the Dissolution, they are powerless. 


We cannot honestly say we like the situation. Like most 
other Radicals who try to think—like Mr. Mill, for instance— 
we have a certain sympathy with the Old Conservatives, the 
men who prefer the unprogressive life, who wish to-morrow to 
be as to-day, and who feel, in the illimitable complexity of 
human affairs, that every change must be more or less a leap 
in the dark. We do not share their views, but they seem to 
us among the useful forces of the country, forces which compel 
the ardent to consider their propositions ; and we are sorry to 
see them, for the moment, so nearly effaced. What with Mr. 
Lowther, and Lord Randolph Churchill, and the Compromise, a 
decent, right-meaning, timid Conservative of the old school has 
about as much influence in Parliament as one of his own 
electors, or less, for the elector can threaten what he will do 
when the hustings are again set up. Nor do we think it well 
for the country that her Majesty's Opposition should be re- 
duced to anarchy, and that the Government should be chiefly 
afraid of its own extreme wings and the criticism of the street. 
There should be real deliberation in Parliament, as well as 
voting, and we cannot have that when the Opposition is power- 
less, and when the chiefs cannot silence ignorant busy bodies like 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. The Government, under such circum- 
stances, becomes too powerful, and this not only to take its 
own way, which may often be good, but to abstain from 
taking any way at all, which can never be good. Still, we do 
not believe that the injury produced by the situation will be 
serious, or that the apprehensions which make Conservatives 
so furious will be in any way realised, Much of the difficulty 
is due to the absence of considerable men on the Conservative 
side, and that is an accident which can hardly last. No 
great party goes long without chiefs. Much more arises from 
a kind of bewilderment produced mainly by the Compromise 
which makes Conservative men at once savage and feeble,— 
savage because of their feiters, and feeble because they are 
fettered ; and this will disappear with the Dissolution. And 
most of all is due to the sense felt by all parties alike, of 
doubt as to the true feeling of the country, or rather as to 
the ends which it desires those to whom it gives its confidence 
to pursue. There is no doubt as to the persons it trusts, but there 
is doubt as to the work it wishes them to do. The paralysis 
of parties will disappear with the Dissolution ; the paralysis of 
Conservatives with the rest. They need not fear but that 
their permanent opinions—we do not say their momentary 
opinions—will be sufficiently represented, nor that a Conserva- 
tive Opposition, whatever its name, will be one of the serious 
powers, perhaps the most serious power, with which Liberals 
in the futpre, will have to deal. The laws of mind are not 
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J because labourers have votes. If they are weary of 
the position, which is for them most galling, their course is 
clear,—to assist the Government in winding-up all necessary 
pusiness, to help in passing all needful accelerating Acts, and 
to urge and encourage the Government to a speedy Dissolution. 
Nothing will go right for them, they may depend upon it, until 
the new electoral body, so nearly conterminous with the whole 
nation, has pronounced its will. 


suspende 


THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT ON EGYPT. 
NIE Conservatives will not make much of their threatened 
1 resistance to the Financial Agreement on Egypt 
described by Mr. Childers on Wednesday. We like nothing 
in it, least of all the mercy shown to the Bondholders ; but 
from the Government point of view, which has never changed, 
and has been repeatedly sanctioned by Parliament, the arrange- 
ment is sensible enough. It is simply nonsense to say that 
the International guarantee for the loan of £9,000,000 in- 
volves a iultiple control. Such control is specially barred by 
the words of the Agreement, and does not follow out of tke 
guarantee itself. England and France do not govern Turkey 
because they jointly guaranteed the Defence Loan; nor do 
they govern Morocco though they guaranteed the indemnity 
that his Moorish Majesty was compelled to pay to Spain. 
Besides, debt dies when it is paid. Should the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain ever take Egypt, it must, for its 
own convenience, clear-off all Egyptian obligations, and 
this loan among them, which would in that case cease to 
exist. The whole meaning of the arrangement is that as 
England is in Egypt, and as, if some £9,000,000 is not raised, 
Egypt will be thrown into anarchy by decrees passed by the 
International Tribunals against the Cairene Treasury, and as 
the British Government does not wish to be more responsible 
than it can help, the loan shall be raised in such a way as to 
allow of a complete settlement by Europe two years hence. Till 
then we are to do as we please, but after that we must either 
pay-off the Bondholders or call a new Conference to decide the 
fate of Egypt. That is what the provision for “ Enquiry ” really 
means, The Conservatives may say, if they like, that this is 
impolitic, and that we should decide the fate of Egypt for 
ourselves; but is not that a little absurd? Even if we 
annex, we must have a European consent in some way ; and 
why not in this way as well as any other? Do they want to 
fight Europe for Egypt; or, if not, what are they complaining 
about? Or do they want us to leave Egypt? If so, why do 
they object to the Government which refuses to annex, and is in 
Egypt, providing for a withdrawal, or rather for a Conference 
on withdrawal, by-and-bye? The Government cannot go, 
and will not promise to stay, and so asks for two years’ 
more time, during which a thousand things may happen ; and 
one thinz will certainly happen, namely, the election of a 
Parliament really representing the British people. If that 
Parliament deliberately, and with full knowledge of the 
lisks, asks for the right to rule Egypt, the Government will 
acquire the right, if it can; and the present agreement will 
be no more in the way than any agreement accepted by the 
Jast Pharaoh. The financial liability is nothing at all, for the 
New Loan is made the first charge on the revenues of Egypt; 
and even if the interest were repudiated—as, for example, a 
conquering Mahdi would repudiate it—the Powers, as is clearly 
sown by Russia’s special reservation, would pay the interest 
Russia is the most embarrassed of them all ; 
but even she promises to pay one-sixth of the guaranteed 
interest. There is nothing in the criticism of the Agreement 
except a general wish that the Government would take Ezypt, 
which it will not do. 

There are two other points cf which something might be 
made, but upon both the Government has a sufficient Parlia- 
uuentary reply. The mercy shown to the Bondholders is dis- 
creditable, They ought to be deprived of half their bonds, 
for which they only gave Egypt 10s. in the pound, and 
they are only deprived of five per cent. upon the interest. 
The argument on that point is unanswerable; but the 
Government will reply that it has no answer to make. It 
entirely agrees with the objectors, and is quite aware that it is 
paying blackmail to great financiers; but then, what else can 
it do? It must, from its point of view, carry the Continent 
with it; and it is one of many disgraceful facts of to-day that 
the Continental Governments, especially that of France, are in 
the hands of the great financiers and their clients. In Paris, 
for instance, so many Deputies are “influenced” by the 
great Syndicates, or hold Egyptian Bonds of their own, 
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that if the Egyptian Debt were “ scaled,” as it ought to be, 
M. Ferry would in a month be thrown out of power. Even 
Prince Bismarck finds it needful to protect the Bondholders, 
or incur dangerous hostility, not so much in Berlin as in 
Vienna; and the British Government, though loathing “ the 
cesspool of agio,” must take account of facts. It cannot be 
responsible for the independence, or even the integrity, of all 
the Governments it deals with. Again, it might well be 
argued that there is no certainty whatever that this loan of 
£9,000,000 will be the last. The Egyptian Government is never 
out of financial scrapes, and till directly managed by Europeans 
never will be,and a peasant’s insurrection might ruin the Treasury 
of Cairo; but how can the British Goverament help that? Is Mr. 
Gladstone to turn prophet, and ask for twenty millions because 
some day or other, for some reason which he cannot state, and 
in some method that he cannot foresee, another sum éf eleven 
millions will be wanted? The idea is absurd, and so is the 
opposition to the ratification of the Agreement. The Tories 
may, if they like, demand that the whole policy in Egypt 
shall be changed, and the Government go out; but they can- 
not demand that the Government shall go on, and that it 
shall do in Egypt the precise reverse of all that it has 
pledged itself to do. Such a demand is foolish, and will 
not, we believe, meet with the slightest response from the 
English people, who are obviously determined that the Govern- 
ment shall manage the Egyptian affair as it pleases. Half 
of them think the Government right, as the popular votes 
which followed on the late division showed, and believe that 
it will triumph ; and the other half hold that, as it is in a mess, 
it must get out of it for itself. We very much doubt if Sir 
Stafford Northcote thinks the Agreement a bad one with which 
to tide-over two years, and are quite certain that the true 
Radicals will give him no help whatever. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND THE CAUCUS. 

N R. GOSCHEN’S letter to the honorary secretary of the 

Liberal Association at Ripon has a great interest 
rather for the question it suggests than for the question it 
discusses. So far as the narrower point at issue goes, we 
should say simply that Mr. Goschen was acting quite in his 
constitutional right in doing what he did; and that the 
Liberal Association at Ripon was doing nothing more than 
its duty in proclaiming to the world that it was not in the 
capacity of their spokesman, but only in the private capacity 
which their choice of Mr. Gosechen had incidentally con- 
ferred upon him, that he spoke and voted against the 
Government in the debate and division on Egypt of a month 
ago. We cannot understand why Mr. Goschen com- 
plains of their protest, any’ more than we can understand 
why the Liberal Association at Ripon complains of Mr. Goschen 
taking the matter into his own hands. Nor, indeed, do we 
feel sure that either the Ripon Liberals or Mr. Goschen in- 
tend to complain, except so far as it is unavoidable that 
protest should take the form of complaint. Of course, the 
Ripon Liberals do not like to sce the man whom they selected 
to express their views, doing what in him lies to defeat their 
wishes. And equally of course, Mr. Goschen does not like t« 
find that the weight of his political judgment counts so little 
with Ripon that the Liberal Association there promptly 
passes resolutions of censure upon the line he had taken in the 
House of Commons. Beyond this, the Liberals of Ripon are 
probably very well aware that, while representation remains 
what it is, they cannot expect to bind their vepresen- 
tative to express their mind on all the momentous subjects 
on which Parliament is asked to vote. And still less can 
Mr. Goschen expect that the Ripon Liberals should feel so 
much more confidence in him than they feel in Mr. Gladstone, 
that, when he does what he can do, to drive Mr. Gladstone from 
power, they should acquiesce in that course of action without 
an open declaration that, in so acting, he is running entirely 
counter to their desire. 

The more interesting question which arises oat of the corre- 
spondence, however, is this:—Ought a man in Mr. Goschen’s 
position to use the discretion which he certainly possesses, to 
reverse what he believes to be the wishes of his constituency 4 
or ought he simply to abstain from voting altogether when be 
has reason to think that his own conscientions conviction 
is opposed to that of his constituents? Of course the 
question cannot even arise where the change of opinion 
in the Member has caused, or at all events been simultancous 
with, a similar change of opinion in the constituency. Mr. 
Cowen, for example, undoubtedly represented Newcastle— 








though it may be doubted how far he represented the Newcastle 
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Liberals —when he voted with Sir Stafford Northcote. A general 
prac has oceurred : ard his new attitude on foreign policy 
was assumed, and Mr, ven was returned at the head of the 
pol iL hed if Mr. Goschen had received the same proof that a 
majority of the Ripon electors approve the line he took in 
the debate on Egypt, the question as to the exercise of his 
moral discretion would not even arise. We note this be- 
cause there appears ‘to be a certain confusion in Mr. Goschen’s 
remark that if he could in any respect deserve blame 
for the vote he gave, the votes of the House of Commons 
on every great qrestion, however vital to the interests 
of the country, would become ‘a purely formal affair, 
neluding with a ae e act of registration, which testi- 
fies to nothing bu e exact numbers of the two parties 
at the time, a fact ilies serfectly well known to everybody.” 
Now this surely is not the case. Mr. Goschen might have had 
fair means of knowing, what Mr. Cowen oes has fair 
means of knowing, that his constituency would, on the whole, 
ipprove his vote, and vould feel the greater confidence i in him 
for that vote. An election is not the only souree of informa- 
tion which Members possess as to the bias of their constituents, 
And in all cases where a Member has solid grounds for 
believing that 1] vn view has changed part passu 
I his constituents, there can be no 
he is acting not only in his con- 
in the true spirit of his moral re- 
J presentative, in recording the fact that, 
he can ja ise, the opinion of his constituents has 
a serious change. It is the more necessary to 
this, because undoubtedly cases do occur,—they 
curred in consid numbers towards the end of Mr. 
CGladstone’s first Ac tration, and long before the end of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Adminis tration, —when the constituencies 
were really changing their minds as to the merit of the 
Administration for which they had voted. And however little 
yastitutional right a constituency may have to complain of a 
sntious change of opinion on the part of its Member, 
sven. where no such change has passed over the constituency 
it it is, nevertheless, a very different moral situation indeed 
himself as no longer the true spokes- 
y on any great issue, from what it is 
e3 that, in spite of a change of 
stituency behind him. In the latter 
duty, even as a representative, to 
vy. Inthe former case, it seems to 
r what the best exercise of his dis- 
ls, Mr. Goschen would have done 
speech, he had declared that his 
nt opinion of those who returned 
revent him from giving any ~ on 
ng, of course, on the hypothesis that 
the opinion of the electors who ai d 
lai unchanged concerning the merits of Mr, Glad- 
is Government and Mr. Glads tone’s volicy. On that 
hy; cthesis, it dees scom to usa very doubtful exercise of the 
iat i ive to throw his vote into the scale 
6, when he sincerely believes that his con- 
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tect the natural rights of constituencies against the 
f individual representatives. 
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COLONIAL OPINIONS AND ENGLISII OPINION, 


R. FORSTER, in his speech at Cambridge last Saturday, 
expressed not only his own view, but the view of 
almost all English statesmen of note or weight, when he 
insisted on the immense importance of a cordial sy mpathy and 
steadfast alliance between England and all the English- speak- 
ing Dependencies of England. But we must say ‘that he did 
something less than justice to England, and something more 
than justice to the Colonies, when he treated the true solution, 
whatever it may be, of tes: question of our alliance with the 
Colonies, as simply a new security for the true solution of al] 
other political problems. We do not dispute at all that in many 
respects such an alliance as we desire to see with the English- 
speaking Colonies of England will be one security, and a 
yaluable security, for peace in general. But to speak of 
it simply as constituting “the greatest step in the march 
towards universal peace,” is, in our opinion, to miss some of 
the more critical features of the situation. Indeed, it stands 
to reason that you cannot possibly secure the advantages of 
a close alliance with a large number of undevelope d though 
thriving States, with a very miscellaneous pop sulation and com- 
paratively youthful political institutions, without i incurring some 
of the disadvantages of that alliance as well as the advantages, 
“ Let us turn Great Britain,” says Mb. Forst ter, ** into Greater 
Britain. The man who makes this one of the great objects of 
his life, will find that all the problems which beset us will be 
aided in their solution by this firm and consolidated alliance 
with our free-speaking, freedom-loving countrymen over the 
seas.” Now, it is hardly possible in human affairs to secure 
any very great gain without losing something as a set-off to 
that gain. And it seems to us that Mr. Forster does not 
take any account of what, in the case of a constant and mutual 
action and reaction between English and Colonial opinion, 
that set-off would be. Yet Professor Seeley, who took the 
chair at the Cambridge meeting, must have set people thinking 
about the dangers involved, when he remarked that in his 
book on “The Expansion of England” there was “not a 
syllable which favoured an expansive policy in the future.” 
Doubtless he is right; but however silent his book may be 
about an expansive policy i in the future, are the Colonies, whose 
rapid growth he is so justly proud of, silent about an expan- 
sive policy in the future? On the contrary, is it not one of 
the most effective influences now acting on English opinion, 
that so eager and often unreasonable a ery for expansion comes 
back to England from all the Colonies and Dependencies, 
whether wholly or only partially English-speaking, within the 
British Empire? Take, for example, the passionate vehemence 
with which our treaty with the Boers was denounced Py the 
South African Colonies as the extinction of England; take, 
again, the cries for the annexation of New éSikaae and # the 
various groups of Pacific Islands which have come back to us 
from Australia and New Zealandj—or think only cf the 
violence with which the late Government was ur ged to its 
worst act, the Afghan war, by Anglo-Indian. opinion 
and it will be evident at once that a great deal of the 
Jingoism which Mr. Forster appears to con lenin, is stimulated 
and fed by the eagerness of our Colonies and Dependencies to 
resent the rivalry of any other Power which may be thought 
likely to come into competition with us. 

We are not blaming the Colonies for this feeli 
Nothing is more natural than that 
munity, full of patriotic feeling and not accustom 
remember that for every one of its for ‘ign broils its own 
citizens must be, both morally and financially, responsible, 
should love to see the Motuer-country iting to ‘the res! 
of the world and should glory in her But how- 
ever little blame there may be in tl taken by th 
Colonies on the subject of avenging « s such as the Boers 
inflicted on us,and of expanding the bounds of 
no question at all but that, blame or no blame, thi is is their atti- 
tude, and that a very great deal of the so-called 
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recent years is the zesult of opinion reflected es k upon us from 
communities which have not hitherto had to reckon closely with 
the more showy policy, to justify it in detail, or to bear the 
cost of giving efiect to it. In.thes w commiunities, whe 
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har,—the most absolutely just and needf ul decision ever taken 
by a Government,—were received in the Colonies ; we hear 
that these decisions were regarded, indeed, as bringing absolute 
infamy on the Government which adopted them, and this, though 
in the great popular constituencies at home, where international 
sympathies have been much more fully developed, no acts of 
the Government have been more justly popular than the 
acts which showed that they treated other nations as they 
would have other nations treat us. It cannot be for a 
moment doubted that the feelings of the Colonies and the 
feelings of the greater communities : t home have been very 
much opposed on the subject of this desire fora brilliant foreign 
policy. Lord Beaconsfield counted upon a showy foreign policy 
as a democratic device which would carry all popular con- 
stituencies with him; but he found himself deplorably mis- 
taken at home. None the less he interpreted quite truly the 
feeling of those weaker popular communities which haye attained 
no independent life of their own, which are scattered all over 
the Empire, and which look to the prestige of England as an 
army looks to its flag. Even now, while there is probably no 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s policy which arouses so little sympathy 
at home as his military policy in Egypt, it is precisely the 
military efforts made in Egypt which stimulate our Colonies to 
generous enthusiasm, and bring us at home the most gratifying 
5 heh haa ae + 

proof that the Empire is still one and undivided. Now, we have 
not to seek far to discover what it is which makes the Colonies 
so eager to share our sacrifices and feats in Egypt. It is, of 
course, that the security of Egypt is the security for the 
Empire; and that the Colonies, in their eagerness to annex 
New Guinea and half-a-dozen groups of islands in the Pacific 
which we are at present wholly unable to colonise, regard the 
success of our Egyptian policy as involving the success of 
the policy of Colonial annexation. We do not mean that there 
is any narrow selfishness in this. It is not the immediate gain 
of territory to which the Colonies are looking; it is to the 
prestige of England, as tue one successful colonising Power on 
the earth. And to secure that prestige our Colonies are willing 
to make very great and very disinterested sacrifices. 

But can Mh. Forster really believe that that eagerness is all 
pure gain for us? Does he hold that in trying to make us 
accept all sorts of unreal responsibilities for territory in 
which there are hardly half-a-dozen of our fellow-country men, 
and in which it will be generations before any large number 
of our countrymen can be settled, our Colonies are only helping 
us to the right solution of difficult questions which could not 
be wisely or justly settled in any other way? Does Mr. 
Forster really think that Mr. Gladstone’s speech delivered 
only last weck, cordially welcoming Germany as an ally 
in the great Colonial policy of the future, will be 
received with enthusiasm in the Colonies? If he does, 
he surely mistakes entirely the key-note of the recent 
movement of opinion there. He was very indignant at 
the notion that there was any “ Jingoism” in the policy of 
Federation ; and we quite acquit those who desire to draw 
the bonds closer between us and the Colonics, of any 
vanity or ostentation such as we usually connect with 
that word. It is the feeling of brotherhood, doubtless, 
not the theatrical desire to eclipse other nations, which 
animates them. But still, the fact remains that if we in 
England are to follow the lead which the Colonies would 
willingly give us, we should be led into a policy of selfishness 
and ostentation such as no sober statesman could justify. We 
should be planting our flag in a multitude of different spots 
where there is a very remote chance of our ever settling, only 
in order to prevent Germany or some other Power from plant- 
ing there the flag of another European nation. Now, it seems 
to us idle to say that this zeal for satisfying the public 
opinion of a very different class of communities from our own, 
brings no serious difficulties with it. On the contrary, it 
seems to us to bring with it one of the most serious 
class of difficulties which English statesmen have yet had to 
encounter, for under the outward appearance of loyalty to 
our Colonies it tends to force upon us a great number of very 
doubtful and ambiguous acts, some of which may be right and 
some wrong, but all of which, whether right or wrong, are to 
be hurried on just for the sake of barring the colonial claims 
of some other nation. 

Let us not be misunderstood to say that we deprecate 
a hearty alliance with our Colonies. Nothing makes 
us more indignant than those petty slights to Colonial 
feeling of which from time to time our Colonial Office 
or our Admiralty have been guilty, when the only motive 
appears to haye been a certain contemptible jealousy lest 
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AFGHANISTAN AND RUSSIA 
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nearest districts will camp on the debateable land, raids on each 
side will be incessant, and the moment troops are in motion to 
restore order, the other side, in angry suspiciousness, will spring 
to arms. Our ancestors saw the whole process a hundred times 
on the Border between England and Scotland, and though 
nations have altered since then, human nature has not. There 
is always a potentiality of war in an unfixed frontier, just as 
there is always a potentiality of a lawsuit in an unsettled 
boundary between two estates, and pride and suspicion coming 
in, such war or lawsuit is always bitter. 

So far the Russian Government and the British Government 
are in accord, and St. Petersburg assented to the London pro- 
position that the frontier should be defined. The British 
Commission to define it was despatched; and if the Russian 
Commission had been despatched too, they would by this time 
have made a frontier, the effect of which would have been 
that no ageression could occur unless war was deliberately in- 
tended. If it did occur, Russia or Afghanistan would hang-up 
or imprison the aggressors, and leave the other side to submit 
—as we submit if English thieves are imprisoned in Paris—or 
to proclaim that the aggression was deliberate, and that they 
meant war. That, though not a good situation, is not 
an unendurable one, and is, at all events, the situation 
of every Continental Government, more especially of 
Germany, which is hemmed-in, in that precise fashion, on 
three sides. The Russian Government, however, did not send 
its Commission ; but instead either sent, or, as is more pro- 
bable, permitted General Komaroff to send, troops who 
occupied part of the debateable land, including, as is believed 
in London, a district which has hitherto been Afghan past 
debate. In other words, the Russian Government, instead of 
awaiting the award of a Commission it had helped to appoint, 
superseded that award by a preliminary decision which, it says, 
in the interest of its Turcoman subjects, it must support by 
force. Now, will our Liberal friends just give us any reason 
why Afghanistan is bound to bear that proceeding? Would 
any State not paralysed by want of resources bear it for 
an hour? It is utterly unfair; and the Russian Govern- 
ment, in sanctioning it, if it does sanction it, gives 
as good a cause for war as it would have done if, after 
acceding to a Commission to delimit Bessarabia, it had 
poured an army into the disputed districts. One con- 
temporary says the districts are of no value; and though we 
doubt the fact—Asiatics valuing Salt Lakes much as we 
value Fisheries—so be it. What has that to do with the 
question, which is simply whether Afghanistan, having agreed 
to have its boundary settled by a peaceable Commission, should 
submit to see it settled in anticipation of that Commission 
by violence? We cannot conceive how decent men can deny 
the Afghan right to resist, or question that it is morally right of 
us to assist them in resisting. Whether it is expedient to assist 
them is a different matter, as to which we shall produce only 
two arguments. We said we would; and if we do not, the 
whole of Afghanistan, from a friendly country, will become 
a vast debateable land, upon which, at no long date, 
Russia and England must meet in arms to settle what, 
if we are firm, can better be settled now. And we 
shall fight that battle with this disadvantage, that every 
Afghan will know that the British Government only keeps 
its guarantees when it is convenient. Afghans will not 
despise ’ us for that, for they will think it very clever; but 
they will not trust us any more. 

Ve trust everything will go right: for the situation, if 
it does, will be bad enough then. It is nobody’s fault, for 
Russia has rolled-up to the Paropamisus just as we rolled-up 
to the Suleiman; but if the boundary is settled, the 
two Empires will “march,” and the annoyances pro- 
duced by mere contiguity may be most serious. Just 
look at what happened in Europe less than two years 
ago. The Russians, moved by some impulse never clearly 
explained, but supposed to be a determination to give 
Austria a hint, suddenly filled Poland with troops, in- 
cluding wholly needless and extraordinary masses of cavalry. 
Military men hold that if Russia ever strikes either at Austria 
or Germany she will begin by throwing forward such a body 
of cavalry as has hardly been seen in war; and the Germans, 
who are all soldiers, grew restless and alarmed. <A great 
many expected actual invasion. So high did the feeling 
rise, that a whisper of coming war went over all Europe; and 
Prince Bismarck, unable to endure the situation, either 
made representations at St. Petersburg, or, as some folk 
say, placarded Berlin with a map showing the distribution 
of every Russian regiment within a certain distance of the 








frontier, thus warning the Russian War Office that it wag 
closely watched. Whatever he did it was effectual, for the 
Russian cavalry slid back as they had slid forward, and there 
was peace; but the danger for a moment was most serjoys 
That is the kind of thing to which we shall now be exposed, 
On any fine morning the Indian Government, which has agents 
a long way outside its frontiers, may be informed that troops 
are concentrating, either towards Balkh or Herat, upon 
Russian territory, and then what is it to do? If it 
takes no notice it will be accused of “sacrificing the 
Empire to an imbecile optimism.” If it: “ takes notice a 
that is, collects troops in return before the Bolan and the 
Khyber, it will be accused of “ dislocating the budget upon 
alarmist rumours.” And if it makes representations to St. 
Petersburg, it will be accused of * interfering with the internal 
military arrangements of a neighbouring and friendly State.” 
What it will do, we suppose, is to concentrate the European 
Army in the North of India even more than it has done, to 
help the Afghans to keep a fair force upon their border, and to 
wait watchful but patient until actual aggression takes place ; 
but that is both expensive and harassing. There is no other 
policy to adopt, and we have no more to complain of than Ger- 
many has, or France; but the situation tends to make the Indian 
Government even more military than it is, to take money out 
of the Treasury for frontier railways, frontier fortresses, and 
frontier “ concentrations” which is wanted for better purposes, 
and to keep up a suspicious watchfulness among the British 
people most injurious to all progress. We shaH not be attacked 
any more than the Germans are, but we may have to watch as 
the Germans do; and that is not a position Englishmen accept 
with any pleasure. They do not want, even in India, to be 
always thinking about war, or to be worried when they have 
other business on hand with the idea that Russia, if she 
pleases, being on the frontier, can make herself disagreeable. 
Central Europe bears that very situation, and so must we; 
but Central Europe does not like it for all that, any more than 
any working-man would like to have to work with a rifle in 
his hand, 


CATHOLIC AND HERETIC PATRONS. 


fT OW many, we wonder, of our readers are old enough to 
remember the happy old days when the House of 
Commons had still leisure and taste to spend its Wednesdays 
in listening to essays from Sir George Lewis. Nowadays, 
these once pleasant interludes amidst serious business are appro- 
priated to the dull labour of pushing a Government Bill a 
step further, or disburdening the hearts of the Irish Members. 
There is no longer any opportunity for doing the House the 
service which Sir George Lewis knew so well how to render— 
that of clearing the mind of cant. In the other House, how- 
ever, such opportunities are still abundant; and it is im- 
possible to read such a debate as that called forth by the 
Roman Catholic Patronage Bill without wishing that some one 
were present among the Peers to play Sir George Lewis's part. 
It is almost indispensable to a discussion of this kind that it 
should turn on a question of no practical moment. If the 
grievance touched by Lord Barrington’s measure involved real 
hardship to anybody, it would call for redress, and then there 
would be no room for that philosophical indifference to the result 
of the debate, which it is so easy to maintain in view of the 
proceedings on Tuesday. Considering how few Roman 
Catholics are patrons of livings, and how small is the injury 
caused by their inability to present to them, we can very well 
agree with the speakers who urged that, with the prospect 
before us of a comprehensive measure dealing with Church 
Patronage as a whole, it is unnecessary to introduce a Bill 
dealing with only a single incident of the system. Con- 
sidering again that there is really nothing to be said in favour 
of the existing law with regard to advowsons held by Roman 
Catholics, we can afford to criticise quite frankly the bad 
reasoning which was used in support of a practically sound 
amendment. When the Archbishop of Canterbury assures us 
that he has the firmest purpose of framing a scheme which shall 
be acceptable to both Houses of Parliament, there is nothing to 
be said in favour of making the very small change proposed by 
Lord Barrington. But his Grace would have been wiser if he 
had stopped there. The two arguments he urged in addition 
only weakened his case. When he said that he could not 
understand a Roman Catholic desiring to present to a living in 
the Church of England, he showed less imagination than may 
fairly be expected even in a great ecclesiastical dignitary. A 
Roman Catholic patron may very well have the larger part of 
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the interest in the disposal of a benefice which any Anglican 
patron can have, and he may have all the interest which a 
great many Anglican patrons have. If he has any right 
feeling as regards the parishioners, he will be anxious that the 
living should be given toa good man—a man who will do his 
work well, according to his lights, If he is himself resident in 
the parish he will naturally desire that the incumbent shall 
be a tolerant man, and not one who is made unhappy by the 
mere neighbourhood of a Popish family. He may have rela- 
tions who are in Anglican Orders, and towards them he may 
feel the same good-will that is felt by a Protestant towards 
relations who belong to a different religion. In every 
one of these respects a Roman Catholic patron stands 
on precisely the same footing as any other patron. Nor, 
as regards the first two of them, has he even the satis- 
faction of knowing that the presentation will fall into 
hands which can be trusted to make a good use of it. A 
living in the gift of a Roman Catholic patron falls to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge in turn, and the Universities 
are by no means fit bodies to exercise ecclesiastical patronage. 
A presentation by Convocation or the Senate means much can- 
vassing on the part of the candidate, and much ignorance of 
the candidate’s qualifications on the part of the patrons. It 
is very much like an election to a voting charity, where persist- 
ence and a total absence of inconvenient shyness go further 
than anything else to determine the result. The Archbishop 
further alleged the fundamental character of the differences 
between the Churehes of England and Rome as a reason for 
voting against the Bill. Probably, he did not see the dilemma 
in which this statement must land him. If the differences 
between Anglicanism and Roman Catholicism are of a kind 
which makes it improper for a Roman Catholic to exer- 
cise ecclesiastical patronage, does the Archbishop mean 
that no man should be allowed to present to a benefice 
unless he belongs to the Church of England? That may 
be a very reasonable contention in itself, but it is hardly 
one which will make the passage of his forthcoming Bill more 
easy. THe will find himself confronted by the old difficulty 
how to define membership of the Church of England, and 
confronted ly it in a specially inconvenient form, as being one 
that makes failure to come within the definition involve a 
specific loss of property. If, on the other hand, he is content with 
the law as it stands, he will, moreover, be committed to the 
statement that the differences between the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome are more fundamental than the differ- 
ences between the Church of England and any other body. It 
will be inconvenient for the head of an Episcopal Church 
thus to minimise the difference between Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism, or for the head of a Christian Church thus to 
minimise the difference between Christianity and unbelief. 
Yet, as the law stands, Roman Catholicism is the one variety 
of religious or irreligious profession which prevents a man from 
presenting to a living. There is nothing, for example, to 
hinder Mr, Bradlaugh from baying as many advowsons as if 
he were an Evangelical clergyman, and making a Bradlaugh 
living and the “Bradlaugh trustees” as well known in 
clerical nomenclature as a Simeon living or the Simeon 
trustees. ILlow about * fundamental differences ” in this case ? 

A more weighty argument against the Bill was urged by 
the Duke of Argyll. The fault of the existing system is that 
it presents patronage too much in the light of a property 
right and not enouzh in the light of a public trust. The 
wretched practice of selling next presentations may be respon- 
sible for this in a great degree; but to whatever cause it is 
due, there can be no question that to many minds the right 
of presentation appears as simply one among many forms 
of property. A cure of souls is an office of profit, and 
as such it is something which a clergyman is willing to buy, 
and which a Jayman is able to sell. Nor can there be much 
doubt that the change proposed by this Bill, if it stood 
alone, would exhibit patronage still more as aright of pro- 
perty than it is aleady. As the law stands, one class of 
Persons is excluded from the this trust on 
the ground of supposed personal unfitness; and the ap- 
parent object of the Bill is to dismiss personal unfit- 
ness as having really nothing to do with the exercise of a 
property-right. It is trae that the law does not exclude cer- 
tain other classes who are equally or more unfit ; and so long as 
it omits to do this, the arbitrarily excluded class have a theo- 
retical ground of complaint. But the true way of meeting the 
difficulty is either to exclude all the unfit classes indifferently 
from the exercise of the trust, or to surround the exercise of 
it with such efficient safeguards as to make it a matter of 


exercise of 





little importance in what hands it is vested. It is fair to say 
that Lord Barrington’s Bill provided that the person pre- 
sented by a Roman Catholic patron should be submitted to 
the Bishop for approval, a security for a proper appointment 
which exists in no other case of patronage. But the fact 
remains that this was a proposal to legislate on the subject of 
patronage from a point of view which presented the property 
element in it in its most naked form. As such it would have, 
and ought to have, shocked public opinion, and that is quite 
enough to justify the postponement of any change in the law 
until such time as the question can be taken up in its entirety. 





THE FANCY FOR TUMIDITY. 

NHE extraordinary letter about the Prince of Wales’s visit 
to Ireland, addressed by Mr. Sexton to Mr. John Clancy, 

and endorsed by Mr. Parnell, is a perplexity to all Englishmen 
who have read it. Not that the intention is vague or the meaning 
obscure, for both are clear enough. Mr. Sexton and his chief do 
not wish Irishmen to be carried out of polities even fora moment 
by the excitements of a Royal visit, and therefore recount to 
their followers all the wrongs, real or fancied, from which Treland 
suffers, and ask them, till those wrongs are remedied by the 
concession of a native Parliament, not to shout for the Priace 
of Wales. That is simple; but the puzzle is why they should have 
conveyed this advice in language so tumid, so grandiose, so full of 
false and exaggerated emphasis, that it excites in all Englishmen 
—even those who think that Ireland has serious wrongs —an irre- 
sistible feeling of humorous contempt. They seem to be reading a 
speech written for a burlesque, or intended as a travesty of some 
extravagant but actually existing proclamation. As contempt is 
not, however, a useful condition of mind, and as there was cer- 
tainly no intention of being absurd or of travestying anybody's 
proclamations, it may be well to inquire for a moment what object 
Mr. Sexton and his chief could have in adopting deliberately 
such a style. They are both of them, be it remembered, masters 
of words, Mr. Sexton, though always a little florid and occa- 
sionally turgid, can deliver upon occasion a first-class speech, 
one not only to be heard but to be read with pleasure, rising, 
as it does in isolated passages, to an eloquence of which his 
great countryman Burke been ashamed. 
Mr. Parnell, on the other hand, is one of the clearest, 
coldest, and most direct speakers in the House, a man who 
knows how to give force to the plainest language, and who, 
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moreover, can when he pleases, write a letter which in its way—a 
glacial clear-cutting way—is a model of what such a document 
should be. Yet Mr. Parnell, who makes few mistakes, deliberately 
ision to be tumid ; and 





chooses the man most likely on such an occ: 
when that mau has surpassed himself and written a letter so bom- 
bastic as to be a cruel travesty of his own best style, Mr. Parnell 
endorses it and allows it to be despatched. Why is such a letter 
written like that? Clearly the only possible reason is that Mr. 
Sexton, whois Irish to the bone, and Mr. Parnell, whe, although 
not Irish by blood, understands how to master Irishmen as even 
Daniel O'Connell did not, both believe that the style which to 
Englishmen seems positively silly, will add to the weight and 
impressiveness of the letter with those to whom it is addressed. 
Nor is there any solid reason to believe that they are wrong. 
The Irish may not obey the letter, for they are an emotional 
people, and the Prince, with his way of kindly grand seigneur, 
may attract or impress them; but they almost certainly will 
read the letter with a sense that it is adequate to the occasion, 
that they have been fittingly addressed, and that this kind of 
thing is not only a description of their wrongs, but a highly 
felicitous aud impressive one :— 

“ Whereas, also, the existing Government has merited the hatred 
of Ireland and the reprobation of all impartial men by wantouly 
adopting and obstinately pursuing a policy cf repression of 
essential liberties, refusal of just demands, overthrow of consti- 
tutional safeguards, and degradation of the public tribunals of the 
couutry to the uses of intimidation and revenge—a_ policy the 
instruments of which are the mercenary, the foul 
suborner of perjury, the infamous hired swearer, the gaoler offering 
liberty as the price of innocent lives, the jary debiached by political 
passion, the Crown Prosecutor raging on the jadgment- seat, the 
executioner busy with his halter; a policy which has spared neither 
age nor sex, regarded neither the robe of the ecclesiastic nor the 
mandate of the elective representative, respected neither the legality 
of the public assembly nor the sanctity of the home; a policy which 
protects the miscreant ofticial and paupers, the mean instruments and 
base allies of coercion, while it spurns, insults, imprisons,and defames 
the accredited delegates of the nation; a policy without pity and 
without shame, which enriches the perjurer while it expatriates the 
hunger-stricken peasant. And whereas the present Viceroy has so 
administered the prerogative and power vested in him by usage or by 
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jaw as to aggravate the inherent evils of coercion at every point of 
cottact with the people, and it is already apparent that the visit of 
the Prince of Wales is relied upon by political intriguers to strengthen 
by Royal approval the p of coercion and the administration of 
the Viceroy ; and that purpose, so dangerous to public liberty 
and hostile to National right, will be aided and advanced if the visit 
of the Prince of Wales is marked by any manifestations either on the 
port of the people, or of the public bodies controlled by popular 
cpinion, whieh may be seized on as tokens of favour, satisfaction, or 
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utentment by the ent und oppressors of our country.” 
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they would do nothing plain. There are men even in Eng. 
land to whom a certain majestic pomp of words, of which, 
perhaps, the finest example in the language is the last 
page of De Quincey’s essay on Lord Rosse’s telescope, gives 
inexpressible pleasure, much of which is divorced altogether 
from the sense the words convey, and that pleasure—as of the 
enjoyment of music—other peoples take in an inferior article of 
the same sort. It is a taste—a poor taste, as we think— 
certainly a taste which grows worse with indulgence; but it j is 
a taste, and not so necessarily connected with fatuity as we are 
apt to imagine. The Chinaman who calls his Emperor “the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon” is a very shrewd fellow; and the 
Hindvo who tries to convey the idea of limitless distance by 
talking of a spade-handle billions of miles long, can comprehend 


metaphysical problems which, to average Englishmen, are 
merely tiresome puzzles, 








MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S VE! FOR CHILDREN, 
M*®: i. L. STEVENSON has as good an idea of children and 
their favourite notions as any Belk sh writer of our time. 
His “Treasure Island” is the delight of all children, big and 
little, who love adventure in its simplest and most vivid forms; 
and he has just proved, in his “ Child’s Garden of Verse # 
that he understands equally well the imaginative world of 
children still smaller than those for whose delight “ Treasure 
Island” was probably written. Nevertheless, he seems to us 
to fall into confu: between two very different 
things indeed,—the verse which children might be sup- 
posed to write, and the verse which they would delight 
to read. In his “ Child’s len of Verse.” he gives us 
a good many specimens o verses, of which the best you 
could say would be ild might have written 
them, but which for that very reason no bright child would value, 
except indeed as his own produ Wor example, the follow- 
ing “ Happy Thought” (to w 
is devoted) is er a eas 
happy, unless from triumph at having 





some 





that a bright cl 





‘tions. 
ty 1 Fe 9 , - 

1, by the way, a separate page 

ht which would make — child 


1 birth toarhyme :— 





“The world is so full of a number of things, 


I’m sure we should all be as happy ie 


kines, 





That is merely puerile, and you will never find children pleased 
at what is merely puerile. It is the same with “ Looking For- 
ward ” (which also fills a page) :— 





“ When I am grown to 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and 
Not to meddle with y tcy 





That, again, expresses a very common pucerile feeling in a de- 
therefore it is not the sort of 
ld take pleasure. And of this 
better th 
t deal too much tors so smalla 
il too much that might really have 


‘idedly puerile manner, aud 
verse in which children wot 
though Mr. 
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son knows 
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puerile verse, to give 
is nothing else, 
volume as this, 
been written by 
was, and which 
Now, we are far from saying 1 
because it is not poetry. On the contrary, they often take a 
‘eat fancy to the prosaic verses written for them by older 
eration or two ago of 
lor, of Ongar. But then 
, considered as poems, 
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condemn verse 


people,—witness the popularity a ; 
the “Original Poems,” by Jane Tay 
1 
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vad as most of the “ Original Poems’ 
hey contained lively delineatio: 





as no child could have written. The well-kuown picture of the 
greedy boy, bi 





cinning,— 
“Tye got a plum-cake, 

And a rare feast 

T’ll eat, and I'll stuff, and Vil cram ; 

Morning, noontime, and nislit, 

It shall be my delight ; 

What a happy young fellow Tam!” 
was not precisely px detieal, but ib was a very vigorous sketch of 
ereediness, such as no child could have drawn, And it was this 
strong delineation which made it popular with children, while 
the rhymes only served to impress it on their recollection. 
Now, in the verses in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s volume, which we 
have described as verses which a smart boy might have written, 
there is no such force of graving Like the specimens we have 
given, they have the mark of the child’s experience without any- 
thing at all but the rhyme to distinguish them in form from the 
language in which a lively boy weala have been apt to express 


that experience. Bunt to find favour with children, verse needs 
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a good deal more than this. Undoubtedly it must embody the 
5 x i. 
child’s feeling, but it must embody it in a form far beyond the 
yeach of a child’s power of expression,—in other words, in a 
form to give no less, or even more, vividness to the mere record 
of that feeling than the original feeling itself would have carried 
with it at the time it was present in allits force to the child’s 
mind. Mr. Stevenson himself gives us ample opportunity of 
illustrating what we mean. ‘l'ake, for example, this admirable 
little poem on the Wind :— 
“T saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, | heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old ? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me ? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song.” 
That is not only a true poem, but a poem that expresses the 
child’s wonder at the invisible force of the wind in words which, 
though simple enough, are far beyond the compass of a child’s 
imagination. The burden, taken alone, is a whole world above 
the range of the child’s thought. Again, the very form of the 
questior ,— 
“QO you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old ?” 
is a form that would never occur to a child. He would 
never address the wind merely in the second person, nor without 
giving it the name of “wind” by which he knows it; and 
the mere fact of this direct address to an invisible and 
unknown power into the nature of which the questioner 
is inquiring, carrics a sense of mystery which would ex- 
cite the child’s sense of wonder, and lift him above the 
puerile level. Or, again, take this admirable little poem on 
a child’s march to bed in the winter night, and notice how 
far beyond the child’s power of expression is the verse, though 
5 
it exactly touches the heart of an imaginative child’s feeling :— 
“ All round the house is the jet-black night ; 
It stares through the window-pane ; 


It crawls in the corners, hiding from the light, 
Aud it moves with the moving flame. 
Now my little heart goes a-beating like a drum, 
With the breath of the Bogie in my hair ; 
And all round the candle the crooked shadows come 
And go marching along up the stair. 
The shadow of the balusters, the shadow of tne lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to bed— 
All the wicked shadows coming, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
With the black night overhead.” 
What a force of vision there is in the lines :— 
* All round the candle the crooked shadows come 
And go marching along up the stair.” 
How vividly that croskedness of the shadows, as they leaped 
from the wall to the ceiling. or from the floor to the wall, as the 
light changed its position, used to impress us as children, and 
yet how impossible it would have been for us to give to that half- 
shivering sense of the fearfulness of shadows, a voice so lively 
aud yet so sensitive as this. Or, again, take this bright little 
picture of the advantages of birds over boys, conveyed in verses 
of almost birdlike simplicity and buoyancy :-— 
Younger than we are, 
O children, and frailer, 
Scon in blue air they’ll be, 
Singer and sailor. 


“ Birds all the sunny day 
Flutter and quarrel 
Here in the arbour-like 
Tent of the laurel. 
Here in the fork 
The brown nest is seatec 
Four little blue eggs 
The mother keeps heated. 


We, so much older, 
; Taller and stronger, 
We shall look down on the 
Birdies no longer. 


par) 


While we stand watching her, 
Staring like gabies, 

Safe in each egg are the 
Bird’s little babies. 

Soon the frail eggs they shall 
Chip, and upspringing 

Make all the April woods 
Merry with singing. 


They shall go flying 
With musical speeches 

High overhead in the 
Tops of the beeches. 

In spite of our wisdom 
And sensible talking, 

We on our feet must go 
Plodding and walking.” 


What child could have written that ? and, indeed, we may well 





ask what child could have written any sort of verse in which 
children would delight? What the child looks for to rouse his 
imagination, is some extension of his own experience, either in 
the direction of more living detail, or in the direction of a more 
buoyant imagination. No child would think of calling the 
songs of the birds “ musical speeches ;” and the very use of th: 
expression widens his enjoyment of the bird’s song, and } 
it nearer to his heart. This is what Mr. Stevenson can do for 
the child when he will. But it is not by simply fitting a child’ 
thought with rhymes that he can do it, but rather by fitti: 
child’s feelings with wings. And when he does this he is 
delightful. ‘or example, how he lifts the child’s inarticulate 
thought into the heavens, when he sings of the dumb soldier 
whom the child is supposed to have buried in the grass :— 











“He has seen the starry hours 

And the springing of the flowers ; 

And the fairy things that pass 

In the forests of the grass. 

In the silence he has heard 

Talking bee and ladybird, 

And the butterfly has flown 

O’er him as he lay alone. 

Not a word will he disclose, 

Not a word of all he knows. 

I must lay him on the shelf, 

And make-up the tale myself.” 
But the child, though he might have made-up the 
himself, could never have made it up in that langnag 
of the heart which betrays the nice discernment at once 
what to say and what to omit. he child could never 
have spoken of “the forests of the grass,” or have realised 
the lonely rapture of listening to ‘the talking-bee and 
ladybird,” though that is what he might have tried di 
express. No, Mr. Stevenson may be sure that those of his 
rhymes—and they are too many,—which a lively boy might 
have made, will never seize hold of children, while those of his 
poems which give the force of mature vision and emotion to 
childish feelings, will be as popular with children as even his 
romance of piracy itself. 












IN LITHUANIA.—II. 
NHERE is a homeliness that is very pleasing about Lithu- 
anian life, even in that of the old noblesse, who are gener- 
ally rich, but never purse-proud. The house—or palace, as it 
is called—stands usually in the centre of a park, imme- 
diately adjoining which is the village. It is handsome, but 
not pretentious, though sufficiently large for sixty extra beds to 
be made up without disturbing the ordinary arrangements, for 
in these parts, where society has to be gathered together from a 
distance, and morning visits are all but impracticable, hospitality 
has to be carried ont on an extensive scale, especially during a 
hunt or some other festivity. 
part of the world; everything not of home produce must be 
brought from a long distance, and to reach the railway itself 
you may have to travel for twenty-four hours. The Jew pedlar 
is therefore a very important institution, as he carries not 
merely linen goods, dress-pieces, handkerchiefs, aprons, combs 
and brushes, stationery, trinkets, and the like, but alse 
soap, blacking, and other household requirements. His per- 
sonal appearance is not inviting, still he is a quaint-looking 
object, with his black garment reaching to his heels and slit up 
behind, and his trousers tucked into his high boots. 
features are effeminate, an effect which is increased by the little 
greasy corkscrew ringlets on each side of his face, to which, as 
he is very proud of them, he never fails to give a twirl round bi: 
fingers before entering your presence, though he bestows no care 
upon his beard, which is always very long, pointed, and matted 
to a disgusting degree. 


Housekeeping is no joke in this 





) sugar, 





As a rule, a Jew is always dirty, aud 
as he has sense enongh to know that it would be disagreeable 
to you to have your hand kissed by him, after the fashion of 
the country, he compounds for the omission by kissing your 
elbow! Though the Jew is obnoxious, he is nevertheless usefal; 
and far from keeping to those of his own nationality, as do the 
Lithuanians, the Letts, and the Russians, who have all distinct 
villages, he is to be found everywhere, abounding particularly in 
the small towns, for he is the universal trader. A Lithuanian 
peasant will have nothing to do with commerce. He will till 
the ground, or carry on a handicraft, such as that of carpenter, 
mason, or blacksmith, but he leaves higgling and barter to the 
despised Israelite, who never condescends to agricultural or 
other hard labour, and is, indeed, physically unfitted for any 
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work demanding strength. For instance, it is always a Jew 
who puts on the roof of a house, and who paints and decorates it, 
but he never builds; and, as Jews are also tailors, shoemakers, 
and dyers, as well as publicans and shopkeepers, Lithuanians 
would find it difficult to do without them, and actually think the@- 
selves aggrieved when the Jewish festival days come round, and 
they refuse to work for three, or, as at the Feast of Tabernacles, for 
seven days. “ To ride like a Jew” is a byword in Russia, and one 
of them bobbing up and down on his starved horse, with his coat- 
tails flying, is certainly a curious sight; but still more funny is 
it tosce a party of them on their way to market, when twelve or 
fifteen, or even more, will stow themselves into ove britchska, in 
company with their cocks and hens and other merchandise, on 
which occasions children will amuse themselves by counting them 
on purpose to hear the screams with which the Jews will try 
to drown their voices; for if they should happen to hear the 
number they amount to, the superstition is that one of them is 
certain to die before the year is out. 

Lithuanian winters are very severe. From the month of 
November to April the whole country is a glittering white 
expanse. The houses. are, however, so comfortably warmed— 
not over-heated, as is supposed in England—that very few addi- 
tions are made to the indoor dress. The way the thing is managed 
is this :—Double windows, of conrse, are put in, and not removed 
till the frost is over. Then every morning wood-tires are lighted 
in the stoves all over the house. These stoves being built of 
fire-brick, of course retain the heat; so that unless an extra- 
ordinary frost should occur, the fuel is not renewed in them, 
and the apartments remain at 15 degrees Reaumur—Lithua- 
nians always use his scale—(about 58 Fahrenheit) during the 
day, and 14 by night. 

But what is amusing is the way the whole household watches 
and proclaims the increase of frost, a3 if they took a personal 
pride in the severity of the winter. “ Fifteen degrees below zero,” 
says the servant who comes to call you ; and this you announce 
at breakfast, only to be told, perhaps, that the Sargas (the 
watchman who walks about all night in every great house for 
fear of fire) declares positively that the thermometer went down 
to 18; and the excitement increases day by day till it reaches its 
climax, probably at 27, when it is too cold for walking and even 
for skating. When you drive out you are swathed like a mummy. 
Yet is “ dreary winter” far from being the dullest time. At the 
very first fall of snow the peasants take to their sledges, which, 
like their carts and their clothing, are of every colour,—red, 
green, blue, yellow, and brown. The sledge is, of course, the only 
means of winter locomotion, and the open sledge is used for the 
country drive, and the covered one for the evening visit ; for now 
that the marshes are frozen over, distant people are brought into 
close neighbourhood, and many a joyous merry-making takes 
place. We have said that the Lithuanians are Catholics, but 
Christmas Eve, though a day of abstinence, is a time of festivity. 
When the first star has shown itsel!, the drawing-room doors are 
thrown open and the master and mistress of the house take 
large oblong wafers of different colours, and break one with 
each person under their roof, wishing thema happy Christmas 
and allsorts of good-fortune; and this example having been set, 
every one else does the same, the higher in rank offering the 
wafer to the inferior, and the elder to the younger. ‘They then 
go into supper, at which, in memory of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
a qnantity of straw is placed under the tablecloth, large sheaves 
of wheat standing up at the end of the room. At intervals down 
the table oue finds immense loaves made of flour, eggs, butter, 
and black poppy-seeds, each stamped with an infant Jesus. The 

other dishes consist of fish soup, another soup ma/gre with almonds 
and raisins ia it, white poppy-seeds made into a mortar-like 


paste and eaten cold, cabbage, boiled and fried fish, sauerkraut, 





On Innocents’ day some of the peasants go round and perform 
a queer sort of sacred play representing Herod surrounded by 
his officers passing sentence on the children of Bethlehem. Their 
costume is not a little grotesque. As a conclusion, death comes 
and tells the king that as he has killed others, he, too, must die, 
In this quaint drama the devil appears in the form of a he-goat, 
Sometimes instead of the play there is a kind of punch-and. 
judy show, one of the puppets holding out a bag for money, for 
it is scarcely necessary to say that a liberal reward is expected 
to follow either performance. 

On New Year’s Eve there is the “ koulik,” that is, a number of 
people in costume go to the houses of the nearest neighbours,—we 
have already said that the frozen marshes bring people together 
in winter-time,—and dance for a short time, drinking champagne 
aud eating * punczki” (a favourite kind of bun), and then, 
accompanied by those they have come to see, go on to other 
friends—of course all this has been pre-arranged—a gay party, 
increasing like a snowball as it goes on, until there is quite a 
procession of torch-lit sledges, the bells of which ring merrily as 
they fly swiftly along. Of course, too, there are outdoor amuse. 
ments in the day-time. There is skating every day, and shooting, 
—hares are very numerous and other kinds of small game; 
there are also deer, though the forests are not so suited for 
hunting as those of Poland. The wolves, of course, must be 
shot, and havoc is made among them. <A young wolf. is 
sometimes taken home, and will become quite companionable, 
accompany you in your walks, and fawn upon you like the dogs 
whose manners he seems toimitate. Ouly—an1 this is a serious 
point—he seems quite unable to renounce his thievish propen- 
sities, and makes away with so many fat ducks—he seems to 
have a weakness for these succulent morsels—that you are at 
last reluctantly obliged to “ remove” him. 

For the carnival most people go to town, and eat more 
“ punezkis”’ than ever; for although there is no meat in them, 
such delicacies must disappear during Lent, when, foratleast three 
days in the week, milk, butter, eggs, and cheese are strictly for- 
bidden, the abstinence being very severe. At Easter, however, 
all this privation is amply made-up for, and during the last 
days of Holy-week an amount of cooking goes on which is 
simply wonderful. In the kitchen and still-room not only meat 
dishes, but sweets of every kind, are prepared—great towering 
babas, mazurki (flat cakes of almonds and nougat, iced and 
coloured), large toutes, which resemble nothing so much as 
bride-cake—all these, with eggs of every colour, roast beef, 
sucking-pig, turkey, boar’s-head, game, ham, and cream-cheese, 
are laid out on Holy Saturday on long tables in the 
conservatory, or, at all events, not in the usual dining-room, 
when the priest comes and blesses the whole. The church is 
kept open all night, and at eleven o'clock a visit is paid to the 
Holy Sepulchre, beside which stand peasants in pasteboard 
armour, who personate the Roman guards. There is also a special 
service. You may think yourself lucky if you get any sleep that 
night, for at four o’clock you must attend the Mass of the Resur- 
rection, which, being a solemn High Mass, with as grand a pro- 
cession as may be, lasts a long time, so that after it you will not 
be sorry to refresh the inner-man ; and from this time eating goes 
on promiscuously at all hours for the next three days, every 
visitor who comes being conducted to the “ bénit,” as the display 
of eatables is called, such “ bénit,” more or less elaborate, being 

laid out everywhere, even in the peasants’ houses, and it is the cus- 
tom for the great family of the place to pay visits to their depend- 
ents, and admire and perhaps partake of their feast. Those who 
live too far off for the priest to go to them bring bread, cheese, 
and eggs to the church and get them blessed before the Mass on 
Haster morning. The “ bénit ” is, as we have said already, eaten 
in snatches, and either standing or by one or two together at 





a great pike served with very rich brown sauce and almonds 
and raisins, and a single sweet dish called “ kieszel,” which is 
potato-flour made into blancmange and eaten with cream and 
syrup. For beverage you have hydromel, as well as different 
sorts of wine. The repast lasts for hours, for every one must 
partake of nine, eleven, or thirteen dishes, and part of the 
entertainment consists in pulling straws to see by their length 
whether your life will be long or short. Sometimes there is also 
a Christmas-tree, but that is often reserved for the next day, 
on which you turn out for Mass at five o’clock in the cold, dark, 
and dismal morning. Nothing particular is done on Christmas- 
day; there may be a dance in the evening; but on St. Stephen’s 
day visitors are sure to come, and there will be an evening 
party. 





little tables, no regular meal, and nothing hot except tea and 
| soup, being partaken of during the whole time, for the cooks 
must enjoy their well-earned holiday. But before taking any of 
it, a similar ceremony is gone through to that observed at 
Chrismas, only this time it is with eggs—the master and mis- 
tress of the house having each a large dish of hard-boiled eggs 
eut in halves, which they present to every one with good-wishes. 


But before speaking of Easter, which usually comes when 
spring is far advanced, we should have alluded to its precursor, 
the thaw! What words can describe the discomfort of that 
time of puddle and muddle when, if you attempt to walk one 
behind another in the narrow track made by the peasants at 
the side of the road, you sink nearly to your knees, for, of 
course, the frost has penetrated deep into the ground; or if you 
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wish to drive, you must do so in springless vehicles, which alone | 
can stand the jolting over half-frozen lamps of ice which drive 
the luckless traveller to desperation. Sometimes, indeed, the 
roads are altogether impassable, and then there is no post and 
no visitors; or haply the thaw may have been so sudden that 
those who have come to you in sledges are unable to make the 
return journey till they can do so in other vehicles. 

But in the spring-time—and it comes so suddenly—all is 
changed. The monotony of the seemingly endless forest 
is broken in upon by the singing of birds—goldfinches, 
thrushes, blackbirds, and robins, while violets, ferns, and lilies- | 
of-the-valley appear in favoured spots. Other birds there are 
too, handsome, but not songsters—the hoopoe, for instance, and 
a large blue crow. At night the chorus of nightingales is 
absolutely deafening. In summer there are the beautiful fire- 
fies and immense night-moths; and you may gather strawberries 
and raspberries, and mushrooms, or rather different sorts of 
fungi, and bathe in the river, and revel in the soft warm air, and | 
for a brief season forget that earth is not quite a paradise. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
LORD DUFFERIN ON M. DE GIERS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ** Spectator.” | 
Sirn,—Now that the attention of England is concentrated upon 
the state of affairs in Central Asia, it may not be amiss to recall 
to the recollection of your readers the words used by Lord 
Dufferin on the eve of his departure for India, when speaking of 
our possible future relations with Russia. 

Ata banquet given in his honour in Belfast on October 16th, 
the Viceroy spoke as follows :— 

“To.day we have a European neighbour on our North-Western 
frontier, and ere long we may have another on our eastern boundary. 
Happily, I have the good-tortune to be united to the Foreign Minister 
of Russia by the ties of personal intimacy and regard. I am con- 
vinced that a more moderate-minded, wise, and unaggressive states- 
man does not breathe in Europe. I believe his great desire is that 
Russia should live in amity with England, and that no causes of dis- 
agreement and suspicion should be generated in Central Asia between 
the two countries. He has more than once assured me that he 
regarded the expansion of Russia in a south-easterly direction with 
regret, and that his most earnest wish is for such a condition of 
affairs to come into existence as should: impose upon that expansion 
its natural and permanent arrest. 1 rejoice to think that it should 
have fallen to my lot to co-operate with a personal friend in arriving 
at this desirable and necessary result.” 

The effect of these remarks was to spread a gentie feeling of 
security over the mind of Lord Dufferin’s audience, who 
naturally supposed that the peaceable views of the Russian 
Chancellor, on which so much stress had been laid, correctly 
represented those of the Russian nation atlarge. No one, how- 
ever, knows better than Lord Dufferin that, so far as Russia’s 
movements in Central Asia are concerned, Monsieur de Giers is 
perfectly powerless, and that his peaceable assurances, however 
honestly they may be proffered, are, in this respect at least, 
absolutely valueless. 

Was, then, the Viceroy of India, in a speech which was 
certain to be carefully seanned for the purpose of discovering 
what line of policy on this vital question he intended adopting, 
justified in speaking so as to encourage a belief among the war- 
party in Russia that, in spite of his two years’ residence in St. 
Petersburg, their statesmen had completely baffled the sagacity 
of so astute a diplomatist as Lord Dufferin himself ? 

The immediate cause of the Crimean War was the lack of 
plain-speaking on the part of the British Government. Profiting 
by this experience, let us, whilst our relations with Russia are 
in the delicate state in which we now see them, and whilst every 
word uttered by the responsible servants of the Crown is being 
scrutinised by Englishmen and Russians alike with the closest 
accuracy, remind the eloquent Viceroy from whose mouth flow 
words smoother than butter, while thoughts of war are present 
to his mind, that such remarks as those I have quoted above, 
however easy to utter and pleasant to hear, may, by lulling, on 
the one hand, the English nation into a sense of false security, 
and, on the other, by drawing Russia on a dangerous path, from 
which an honourable retreat may be impossible, actually be pro- 
ductive of those very hostilities of which even the bare contem- 
plation is, we are told, so repulsive to Russia’s peace-loving 
Minister for Foreign Affairs —I am, Sir, c., R. 


{Lord Dufferin, our correspondent-may depend, knows M. de 





Giers’ exact position. There is, it is true, a department fur Asia 


in the Russian Foreign Office ; but M. de Giers answers for it to 
Europe, just as Lord Granville answers to Europe for India, 


though he does not govern it.—Ep. Spectator.) 


HERAT. 
|To THE Eprror oF THE ‘* SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In relation to the interest now centred in Herat, an 
elaborate French jew de mots, the offspring of a former crisis, 
as old as the days of Louis Philippe, may, perhaps, amuse 
your readers :—‘‘La prise d’Hérat (des rats) a excité les souris 
dela Chambre. Qu’en dit le Schah (Je chat)? Tl veille; il a 
lool pereant (Persan).’’—I am, Sir, &e., O. 


THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Your article on the “ Clothworkers’ Company ” contains 
a good many statements which those who know anything of the 
history of English Guilds will read with surprise and, possibly, 
with amusement. I do not, however, desire to intrude on your 
space except as to a few matters of fact on which there is, and 
can be, no doubt whatever. 

1. The writer lays stress on the supposed language of the 
early charters of the Company restricting membership to cloth- 
workers by trade. The charters, on the contrary, expressly 
mention persons not engaged in the trade as eligible. As you 
are aware, the members have, from a very early date, been for 
the most part unconnected with the trade. 

2. The writer takes James Finch’s charity of £10 per annum 
to a Reader of Divinity at Whittington College, charged on 
certain houses devised to the Company, and he says (a), that, 
“ £10 was the full rental value at the time of the gift,” and ()) 
that “no one can doubt that the Testator intended the Reader 
to have the benefit of the full value.” As to (a), I do not know 
what special means of information the gentleman who makes 
this statement possesses. ‘The accounts of the Company, which 
are in my custody, show that in 1528 the rents of this property 
were £30 Os. 4d. As to (J), no doubt if Finch’s will were really 
what your article represents, there might be grounds for the 
suggestion that the Company was not intended to take any 
benefit; but I regret to say the writer has thought fit to 
publish a mutilated account of the will in question. Had he 
taken any pains, he could easily have ascertained that Finch 
gave the residue of these rents “to the maintenance and sup- 
portation or common needs of the said fraternity and fellowship.” 

3. The writer makes elaborate calculations as to the sum 
spent by the Company in “creature comforts,” including 
therein the cost of maintaining the hall (rates, taxes, repairs, 
&e.). He several times gives the total as £12,000. The largest 
item is “ Livery Hall Entertainments, £8,742.” There is an 
error here of £5,000. The Blue Book Returns (Vol. IL., p. 803): 
which the writer professes to quote, give the figures accurately 
—£3,742. 

4. The writer says, “£5,781 was spent in Charity on 
poor members of the Company and their families in 189.” 
There is an error here of £2,000. The Returns (Vol. IL. p. 702); 
state the sums accurately, viz., £3,781. 

©. The writer says “in all £1,939, and probably more, appears 
to be spent on education, chiefly, perhaps, the education of 
members’ families.” The largest sum total spent in one year 
during the period under discussion on education of members was 
£369 18s. 9d. None of these singular numerical mistakes are 
misprints, because they are repeated, and inferences drawn on 
the basis of them; and, as a matter of fact, also, the sum spent 
on “ Education ” is absurdly understated. 

Your article is professedly written to remove a pre-existing 
“reproach ” of misstatement; whether it is likely to have this 
result I will not presume to say. I have by no means exhausted 
the list of its errors. I have chosen the most palpable; but 
there are others not less gross. Is it wonderful that “the City 
Companies are always complaining of misrepresentation ” ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., Owen Roserts, 

Clerk to the Clothworkers’ Company. 

Clothworkers’ ITall, March 18th. 


(1. The first statement requires no answer. On the Com- 
pany’s own showing they were established for the benefit 
of workers in cloth, mainly, if not exclusively; they wonld 
not have been incorporated except for the purposes of 
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the trade, and as they have ceased to be connected with 
the trade, they onght to have ceased to exist. 2. This 
confirms our belief that the average annual value, or there- 
abouts, was intended by the Founder to goto the lecturer. Any- 
how, the Company can hardly justify annexing a residue of £20, 
when if the Founder contemplated their having anything it was 
something under £20. 3. The error is due to the Blue-book, 
which (Vol. V., p. 425) prints £3,742. 4. The larger figure is 
the correct one; the Company’s return (Vol. IL, p. 702) is mis- 
leading. It does not include the sum given away on St. 
Thomas’s Day, in the dower of clothing, casual relief, and funeral 
allowances. ‘The correct table is given (Vol. V., p. 424). 6. 
Wecomplained that the information given by the Companies on 
this point was not clear, and we had to work it out by guess- 
work. Still the amonnt stated seems fairly to represent what 
the Company have taken power to give, and presumably contem- 
plate giving, in the education of members’ families, although 
they do not yet spend up to that amount. The reason we may 
hope is that after all even Liverymen, though they may like to 
live on charity, may not like to accept pure charity for their 
families. Mr. Roberts misrepresents our statement as to the 
total amount spent on education. We give the Company 
credit for £2,500 a year on general, and £6,000 on technical 
education. If Mr. Roberts cannot tind any mistakes or misrepre- 
sentations but those, he has not got much ofa foundation for com- 
plaint. We shall be happy to deal with any further remarks he 
may have to make.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

MARK PATTISON'S ESTIMATE OF CONINGTON. 

[To THe Ept7or oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTorR.”’ | 

Sir,—With the general drift of the “ Memoirs of Mark Patti- 
son,” reviewed in your last issue, I shall not meddle here further 
than to observe that the author has achieved the almost im- 
possible success of drawing a portrait of himself still more 
repulsive than that depicted two years ago by a popular novelist, 
under the name of “ Professor Forth.” And I may well leave 
to other and more competent hands the vindication of one of 
the first and most laborious Latin scholars of his day from the 
studied and paradoxical depreciation of an ungenerous rival. 
But on Mr. Pattison’s marvellous estimate of Conington’s moral 
character I do claim permission to say a word, as one who knew 
him well during the six years of my residence at Oxford, before 
he had suffered the “ memorable shipwreck ” of conversion to 
Christian belief, and freqnently met him afterwards. There are, 
indeed, many entitled to speak of him from a more intimate 
friendship, and far closer community of thought, than mine ever 
was, either in his earlier sceptical or his later “ Hvangelical” 
phase. But the very fact of our wide divergence of opinion will, 
in one sense, add weight to my testimony on the particular issue 
raised by Mr. Pattison. Conington may have had “a naturally 
irritable temper,” in which case it is the more to his credit that 
it was held under such strong control. But the gist of his 
critic’s indictment is another, and far graver, one than that. 
He was full of “ bitterness ” and “spleen,” and “ personal dis- 
content’ and “animosity ”’; he “could not endure the smallest 
opposition to his opinions,’ or “ control the expression of his 
lrritation even in public,” if they were opposed ; with more to 
the same effect. 

Now, this description of Conington (pp. 245-52) is no carica- 
ture, however gross anl exaggerate]; it will be recognised at 
once by all who know anything of him as a libel pure and 
simple, and a libel specitically and grotesquely in the teeth of 
facts. Ihave said always that my opinions all along differed 
widely from his, and of this he was perfectly aware. I was apt 
to be too unreserved rather than too reticent in the expression 
of them. Yet never did I hear from his lips, either while myself 
an undergraduate or later,—and he was several years my senior 
both in age and standing,—a syllable of intolerance or irritation 
against views radically different from his own. I may add that 
the opinions of his friend, the lamented Professor Henry Smith, 
who two years ago followed him to the grave, differed latterly at 
least as widely from his as from my own; but this led to no in- 
terruption of their intimacy. His assailants’ charge of personal 
spite and vindictiveness is, if possible, the still more direct and 
categorical opposite of the truth. For several years Conington 
was—as his critic hints—the best all-round man in Oxford, and 
that both before and after “the shipwreck.” Yet I can say 
without hesitation of him, what can be said of very few indeed, 
that, often as we met both alone and in company with others, J 
never once veniciiber hearing hin say an unkind ov ill-natured, 





still less uncharitable, word of anybody. His almost morbid 
scrupulosity in speaking of others always struck me; and I 
have frequently referred to it in private conversation, as one of 
his most distinctive as well as honourable characteristics, His 
critic deplores the decision of Conington’s executors to destroy 
his Diary. Had his own executors followed their example, they 
would certainly have done him a great kindness. i 

Mr. Pattison’s passionate hatred of religion of every kind and 
sort, which appears in his later years to have grown into almost 
a monomania, fanned to white-heat by the unwelcome spectacle 
of a powerful mind which, instead of beginning with faith and 
ending in unbelief, had dared to reverse the process, must have 
rendered him stone-blind to the plainest facts, before he could 
sit down with pen dipped in the acidulated quintessence of 
vitriol to put on record this ludicrous and libellous travesty of 
one he had known for years, who concealed under a somewhat 
rough exterior one of the purest, tenderest, noblest natures it 
has ever been my happiness to come across. One can but say 
with Horace, “ IZie nigre succus loliginis.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


H. N. Oxennam. 


THE VIVISECTION DEBATE IN THE OXFORD 
CONVOCATION. 
[To THE Eprror Or THE “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—As one of those present in Convocation during the rec 
debate on the Vivisection question who were not quali 
vote, I should like to say a word in answer to Dean Goulburn’s 
letter. It is a fact perfectly well known and admitted by all 
that the opposition to the Bishop of Oxford’s speech came, not 
from the Undergraduates in the gallery, but from one of the 
M.A.’s (since identified with a prominent London clergyman) in 
the area of the theatre, who persistently called out ‘‘ Name!” 
when the Bishop attempted to describe an experiment performed 
in an Italian laboratory. The cries of ‘Turn him out ” from the 
gallery were directed to this individual, the Undergraduates 
(the majority of whom, I should say, were decidedly against 
the proposed grant to the Professor) being most anxious to hear 
the Bishop. As for the opposition offered to the other speakers, 
it was so general that it is really unfair to charge only the 
Undergraduates with obstruction. 
I may also remark that it has since transpired that the last 





speaker, whose allusion to the “two thousand swine” was so, 


much resented, really intended no profanity whatever. He was 
a “devout Presbyterian,” and merely wished to draw a parallel 
between the slaughter of the swine (who would be ewé in the 
water before perishing) to save a human life, and modern 
experiments in vivisection having the same object in view. He 
was certainly indiscreet; but he had no wish to be profane.—I 


am, Sir, &e., B.A, Oxon. 


THE RIGHTS OF PROFESSORS. 

{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—The reporter, on whose authority you criticise some 
expressions used by me on Tuesday week, in Convocation, states 
(with perfect truth) that I spoke “amidst great uproar,” which 
‘rendered it impossible to catch the drift of my speech.” The 
words you have cited may, taken apart from their context. 
easily give rise to misapprehension as to the position which I 
attempted to maintain, and in the soundness of which I feel the 
utmost confidence. Will you allow me, therefore, to state, as 
briefly as muy be, the real drift of an argument which was 
heard by few among the hundreds who were present in the 
theatre ? 

Every Professor is, as regards the method of his teaching, 
subject to the law of his own conscience, to the law of the land, 
and to the terms embodied in the Statute under which he 
accepts his Professorship; to no other law does he owe any 
obedience whatever. This principle applies whether the subject 
of his teaching be theology, law, literature, or physiology ; 
and on its strict maintenance rests the independence of every 
teacher throughout the University. Of the dictates of his 
own conscience every man must himself be of necessity 
the sole judge. No opponent of the decree has alleged, or 
could allege, that Dr. Burdon Sanderson intends to violate 
either the law of the land, or the terms on which he holds his 
Professorship. What has really been asserted is that he may 
use the new laboratory for experiments allowed and sanctioned 
by law, but opposed to the moral feeling of a part of the com- 
munity. The avowed object, therefore, of those who opposed 
the decree was to impose on Dr. Burdon Sanderson obedience: 
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ot to the law of the land, but to popular sentiment. The 
pero of this attempt would, as I urged upon Convocation, 


1 


involve not only an act of gross injustice to an eminent teacher: | 


but also a violation of the principles on 
throughout the University holds his post. A crowd excited by 
the force of their moral imagination can never be trusted to act 
with justice; the history of t the past fifty years shows that a 
crowd of Oxford graduates affords no exception to this general 
rule, Convocation is the last body in the world which can be 
trusted to amend or extend the already stringent provisions of 
an Act of Parliament which, though (in my judgmen 
ficial piece of leg rislation, goes as fur in rest 
experiments as is desirable in the interests even of 
whom it is sought to protect. This was the gist of my argu- 
ment. Opponents whom it not convince must (1 

admit that the uproar in the theatre which prevented all full 
discussion of a difficult topic, connie did 
the force of my reasoning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

{7/ S uls’ College, Ovford, 4 VWarel Ht 18th. 
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trotting down to them with the most friendly wags and nods. 
There being no occasion this time for supplying him with 
troked and patted him. The dog, 
however, had not come out of pure sociability. A child in the 
close and obvious 


water and cakes and candy stood to him in the 


delicacies, 


the children only s 


relation of cause and effect, and if this relation was not clear to 
the children, he resolved to impress it upon them. Watching 
his chance, he crept up behind the child who was standing 
nearest to the edge of the pier, gave a sudden push, which sent 
him into the water, then vonene in after grey and gravely 
brought him to shore. 

To those of us who have had a high respect for the disin- 
terestedness of dogs, this story may give a m choly proof 
that the development of the intelligence, at the expense of the 
moral nature, is by no means exc! human.—lI am, 





Sir, We., 


Oxford, March Vth. "RENCH. 
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sorrow? Certainly, nearly all the most beautiful things in the 
world seem to be touched with some shadow of the Cross ; both 
in Nature and in life it is the twilight rather than the noon 
which gives us beauty. Asa great writer once said, “It is not 
in the high church pews, where the gay dresses are, but in 
the church free-seats, where the widows’ dresses are, that you 
may see the faces that will fit best between the angels’ wings in 
the church porch.” If this latter be the true conception, it 
gives us some key to Walker’s power; for the loveliness of 
his work is always of a quiet—generally of a sad—character. It 
is twilight in intention even in its gayest sunshine; and in the 
one picture of his which I remember of a humorous kind—a 
coachman standing in the midst of a bed of cabbages, 
much perplexed which he should cut, whilst a plum-pudding 
carriage-dog watches him critically from the gateway, there 
is a strange sense of incongruity, almost of disappointment. 
The present collection at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery does not 
include any of the larger pictures; indeed, there is, if my 
memory serves me, only one important oil work in the room, 
but there are twenty very fine water-colour examples; and 
it may be said confidently that there is no public gallery 
in London at the present time from which so much pleasure 
is to be obtained. It is useless to speak in detail of the 
subjects of pictures of which the delight lies in such a 
delicacy of feeling and such a perception of beauty as that of 
which we have spoken above; but it may be worth while to 
linger a little over the contrast between realism of this kind and 
the baser realism which, first springing from the pavements of 
the boulevards and flourishing under the shadow of Mabille, is 
already beginning to take root in English Art. We will not 
speak here of the viler offspring of this School—of those pictures 
whose only motive seems to be the intention to bestialise the 
beautiful—but of work which is, at least in intention, as honest 
as it is mistaken in purpose, such pictures as Lhermitte’s 
“Te Moisson,” a gaunt reaper wiping the sweat from his 
forehead; or even this last picture of Bastien Lepage’s, of a 
chimney-sweep, with soot-begrimed hands, eating a lumpof bread. 
These are examples of what realism, absolutely untouched with 
feeling and unmodified by the desire of beauty, produces in Art. 
They are not morbid like one style of I'rench Art, nor degraded 
like another, but they are almost absolutely motiveless. Motive- 
less, because they have no other meaning than to exhibit the skill 
of their painters ; motiveless, because, if they say anything at all 
to us, it is that to the man who produced them, beauty and ugli- 
ness, awkwardness and grace, meaning and no meaning, were 
essentially the same. ‘The painter had lost sight of the end in 
the means; patting has become so much to him that he has 
forgotten art. 

Just notice where the truth lies. Beauty does not lie either 
in the high-falutin’ or in the commonplace, but in the percep- 
tion of the meaning of either. An artist is not worthy of the 
name who shows us simply a coloured photograph of nature or 
man, but only when he gives to his subject, from his own genius, 
that insight, or that glory of colour or form, or that mystery of 
light and shade, which make the ordinary fact either beautiful 
or touching. Art was not made to glorify artists, but to delight 
men; and there is little delight to be had in a man’s exhibition 
of his own dexterity other than that which we get from going to 
look at Maskelyne and Cooke. Put by the side of this perfect 
technical accomplishment, which we see in many French artists, 
a little bit of Walker's painting, and one sees at once the difference 
between the false and the true. Here, in the one, we have a 
picture by M. Blank, a good example of his manner, in which 
nothing is attempted which cannot be successfully rendered, 
where the light is subdued to a monotonous grey, where the 
“values” are carefully kept at any expense of local colour or 
detail, where the subject is wholly subsidiary to the treatment ; 
where, in fact, the one attempt is to be “faultily faultless, 
splendidly null.” And in the other, we have a bit of work 
evidently forced out of the painter with infinite difficulty, and 
left with infinite diffidence; work where every stroke seems to 
tell us, not only of difficulties conquered, but also of diffi- 
culties unconquerable ; work wherein the very accomplishment 
confesses failure. 

This we see if we look at the under-side of the cards; 
but we see also that, despite every shortcoming, here is work 
for which the world is richer ; work which does add some “ little 
fraction of a product” to the sum of lovely things; work 
which the artist did, forgetting all of himself save his 
powerlessness to realise all his ideal. And this is art. You 





can train a man to paint, just as you can train him to make boots 
and shoes; but unless he learns something more than this his 
art will always be of the boot-and-shoe kind. Perfect in its 
way, perhaps; useful, too, in its way of record of art and 
triumph of skill; but useless to the world of beauty, useless to 
the world of feeling, useless to all who look to art to help them 
to see what is beautiful, and comprehend what is sienif. 
cant in life. For you cannot give a man an ideal, or 
train him to feel his incapacity to reach it; and it is 
this very hankering after perfection, no matter of how 
limited a kind, and this refusal to attempt anything which 
they cannot render perfectly, which is the great fallacy of all 
modern French painters. For if there be one thing in this 
world certain about great art, it is that it has always sprung 
from those who felt the presence of powers, great perhaps, bet 
inadequate to realise their ideal, and who have had simply to 
make the best of their failure. It is these failures which have 
enriched the world. Walker spending months over a little 
water-colour painting, and retouching it, and scrubbing-out 
again and again, and plastering little bits of new colour herr, 
and glazing there, and finally letting it go out of his studio 
reluctantly, and feeling he had made a hopeless mess of it— 
would be, we imagine, a ridiculous subject of contemplation to a 
French painter, who is full of his acquired systematic know- 
ledge, who never touches a bit of paint after he has laid it 
on the canvas, lest it should lose its freshness, who would 
rather die than be found “modelling with his brush.” But 
this is a type of great artistic work,—it is rarely done in any 
other manner,—and in the result of things it cannot be. It is 
the insight into the inore that procures for the world the inuch ; 
accomplishment in art, as in all other things, is partial ; and it is 
only the conceited fool or the dullard who takes what is partial 
for the whole matter. The little-fretted, laboured drawing by 
Walker, over which the artist toiled, as it seemed to him, in vain, 
will in after-time appear to have grown with the free spontaneous 
beauty and perfection of a flower; while the very discourage- 
ment which marked its progress and attended its completion, 
will have opened out the artist’s soul to greater achievements, 
and given to the picture itself something of the sorrow, the 
aspiration, and the love, by which great deeds are done. 


BOOKS. 
—— 
A MODERN DAuDALUS.* 
Tits is a very entertaining little book, dealing with the extra- 
ordinary disturbances which would be introduced into human 
society by the discovery of an efficient flying apparatus. But 
we must join issue with Mr. Greer when he assumes, as he does 
in his preface, that such a discovery could only be used with 
effect against a nation that was wof “clad in the impenetrable 
mail of justice and of right, and strong in the love and devotion 
of a free and united people.’ On the contrary, it seems to 
us the true moral of this lively little fable that for beings 
with liable to perversion as men’s, the 
very limited conditions of our wingless life on the earth 
are almost essential to the moral discipline of the race. li 
such a flying corps as is here invented for the purposes of 
an Irish rebellion against an assnmed English oppression, 
could be organised at all, it could be organised not only 
against an oppressive, but against a self-defending people, 
and with precisely the same efficiency and effect. Mr. 
Greer, indeed, makes his hero too patriotic to sell to the 
Government the use of the wonderful in- 
vention he has discovered. But suppose it had been dis- 
covered, not by an Irishman full of the wrongs which the 
supposed Tory Administration was inflicting on his country, 
but by an Englishman full of zeal for the Cromwellisation of 
Ireland, then, the very methods here described so vividly would 
have been turned to the precisely opposite purpose, and the Irish 
rebellion would have been suppressed as suddenly as, under the 
circumstances supposed, the English invaders were destroyed. 
Indeed, Mr. Greer did not choose to remember that after the fly- 
ing apparatus had become as widely distributed as he supposed, 
there was nothing to prevent the English from organising @ 
flying army wherewith to scatter destruction in Ireland and re- 
conquer the country. ‘The truth seems to be that the designs 
of Providence require such beings as men to be tied by the leg 
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to the earth, and to be unable to approach any spot except by a 
few well-defined routes,—otherwise we should be simply help- 
less against even a very feeble conspiracy of evil. Conceive 
only what a very few Nihilists could do with such powers of 
flying as Mr. Greer here assigns to his modern Diedalus. 
They might, withia a few weeks, destroy not only all the 
governments of Europ2, but all hope of .any settled govern- 
ments 1o take their place. No administrations would be 
found to stand against such weapons, nor would there be any 
use in courage if those who displayed it were liable to be at once 
destroyed by the dropping of a dynamite bomb on their heads. 
For the characteristic of such an invention as Mr. Greer’s flying 
apparatus would be that it would be far more powerful as a method 
of attack than it could possibly be as one of defence. A gang of 
burglars with the power of flight might choose the scene of their 
operations precisely where they pleased; and unless every rich 
house in Europe were on its guard against them,—in which case 
hundreds of thousands of police would be employed in idleness 
to protect the honest population against the depredations of 
the few,—they could certainly plunder without the smallest 
fear of arrest or punishment. It has evidently been part of the 
design of Providence that creatures with so much arbitrary 
power of locomotion as birds, should be limited by their in- 
stincts to a very narrow life indeed, while creatures with so 
much arbitrary moral power in them as men, are so closely 
limited by their bodily constitution that it remains a compara- 
tively easy thing for the well-meaning majority to defend itself 
against the attacks of an ill-meaning minority of the com- 
munity. Ifeverman could acquire the power of flying with ease 
and swiftness greater than that of birds, which is what Mr. 
Greer supposes,—and what it would certainly take the evolution 
of a totally new muscular system in man to effect,—it seems 
clear to us that the respectable majority would no longer have 
any sufficient means of defence against the aggressive minority ; 
for the aggressive minority, being no longer limited by distance, 
would constantly vary the object attacked, so that no conceivable 
precautions consistent with the continuance of the productive 
industries of the world, would be sufficient to guard against them. 
However, we have been discussing only an incidental remark 
in the preface to this amusing little book, and must hasten to 
the drift of the lively little fable itself. The approach of the 
modern Dzedalus to London is very happily described. We 
should premise that the Introduction is dated February 30th, 
1887; and we may express our hope that no such invention 
as this will ever be completed till February has thirty days :— 
“Fiying at a moderate height, I had a bird’s-eye view of the 
country beneath. I could see towns, farmhouses, roads, rail- 
ways. Upon these last were always visible trains, conspicuous 
by the long white trail of steam; and I found that I could always 
outstrip their speed with case. London at last! for surely 
that great dim clond of smoke covering several degrees of the 
horizon could be ncthing else! Tow was I to approach it 7 
where take up my quarters? I remembered a quiet little hotel in 
one of the streets Icading from the Thames Embankment to the 
Strand, and there I determined to lodge for the present. But first I 
intended to create a little sensation. Coming in from the west, ! 
flew low, scarcely mcre than clearing the tops of the houses, and | 
could see that my course was being watched by many in the streets 
below. The open space of Hyde Park soon came into view, and I 
alighted for a moment on the bridge over the Serpentine. Seeing 
several people runiing towards me, I rose again, kept my way slowly 
down Piccadilly, St. Janes’s Street, Pall Mall, and so to Trafalgar 
Square, where | made two or three circles in the air, and finally 
alighted on the top of Nel-on’s Mouument. The hero’s cocked hat 
afforded amp'e room to sit and survey the scene beneath. I could see 
crowds of pecple running from the west and entering the square, 
where they stood gazing upwards, while the hum of their voices rose 
louder and louder as their numbers increased. Soon a surging 
multitude filled the square, and I felt that it was time to gratify their 
curiosity still further. Leaving my lofty perch, I sailed slowly round 
two or three times, amid a perfect roar of excitement from the 
assembled crowd. I had intended to alight upon one of the lions at 
the b:se of the monument; but they were already covered with 
spectators anxious to secure the most commanding points of view. 
Finding it impossible to alight anywhere, and fearing to trust myself 
among the crowd, I rose again, and held my way southward, towards 
the Abbey and St. Stephen’s. But now the crowd poured in a solid 
mass down Whitehall, and I heard shouts and screams, not all of 
wonder or amazement, but of anger and of terror as well. Realising 
the danger of the charge of such a dense mob down a crowded 
thoroughfare, I suddenly changed my course, quickened my speed, 
and shot over the tops cf the houses in an eastward direction, never 
stopping until I reached St. Paul’s, where I alighted upon the little 
gilded gallery below the ball.” 
The debate in the House on the subject of this extraordinary 
advent of a flying-man to London is described with almost too 
much verisimilitude. We could have wished that Mr. Greer 
had made it less like what it really would be, and more | 





amusing; but if such a thing ever could happen, this, in 
all probability, would be exceedingly like the conversation which 
would ensue :— 


“The benches gradually filled up, and there was quite an animated 

hum of conversation. Presently an hon. Member ‘below the gang- 
way’ rose to ask permission to put a question to the Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs. It was rather informal, he said, but perhaps 
the extraordinary nature of the circumstances under which he rose 
would justify a departure from the usual practice. There had oc- 
curred that afternoon an event of an unprecedented nature. 16 was 
reported that a man had actually been seen to fly over a considerable 
part of the city. He had been seen to alight on the roof of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and to deposit there something which it was feared might 
be an explosive of a destructive nature. The popular apprehension 
connected the occurrence with what was known as the ‘party of 
action’ among Irish Nationalists, and in the present highly-excited 
state of popular feeling, there was some danger that such ideas might 
lead to rioting and violence, from which loyal and peaceably-disposed 
Irishmen would be the first to suffer. He wished to know if her 
Majesty’s Government had any information to lay before the House 
of a nature calculated to allay such apprehensions. The Home Secre- 
tary said that his noble friend appeared to him to have missed the 
essential point in the remarkable occurrence which had been reported, 
aud to have fastened his attention upon what was accidental and 
inferential. There appeared to be no doubt that the extraordiaary 
feat of flying through the air had been successfully performed. 
That, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government, was a fact not 
only of great public interest, but of immense political importance. As 
to its immediate connection, however, with any existing political 
organisation, they had absolutely no evidence whatever. The police 
had been directed to search the roof of St. Paul’s, but nothing had 
been discovered of an explosive or dangerous nature. He recom- 
mended his noble friend to restrain his own flights of fancy, which 
were more likely than anything else to bring about the danger he 
deprecated on behalf of certain estimable and law-abiding classes in 
the community. ‘The noble lord begged to say, in reply, that if the 
members of her Majesty’s Government would themselves condescend 
to what had been called the scientific use of the imagination, 
they could not fail to see in the occurrence of that afternoon a new 
and terrible danger to the State. It was all very well for them to 
say that there was no evidence before them ; but were they going to 
wait until our public buildings were flying about our ears, before they 
would see what was evident to everybody else? It was not to be 
wondered at that the public mind was very deeply stirred and dis- 
turbed, for what vigilance would suffice to guard against an enemy 
who could transport himself at will through the air, and evade the 
most watchful sentinels? He did not wonder that the popular 
instinct, which was always a more reliable guide than the theories of 
philosophers or the shifty explanations of politicians, connected this 
incident with the machinations of that party from whose ingenuity 
the country had already suffered so much. For his part, he trembled 
to think what might be the consequence, in the present excited state 
of public feeling, to that large section of the population who, 
although hailing from a sister island, were nevertheless loyal and 
law-abiding. He thought every one of them owed it to himself to 
separate himself clearly from every possible suspicion. He appealed 
to the leader of the Irish party, whom he saw in his place, to disa- 
vow, on behalf of himself, his colleagues, and his country, all sym- 
pathy and complicity in any such designs as the public, however 
mistakenly, were only too ready to suspect.” 
We have no room for what is said by the Irish Members, nor for 
what is said af them, nor for what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said to appease the House, for we must give one glimpse 
of the supposed use of the new power in war before we close,— 
though it must be remembered, of course, that if both armies 
had alike possessed flying-brigades a very much more compli- 
cated result might have been expected :— 

“Our equipment was the same as before, except that half of us 
carried a single ten-pound bomb instead of three five-pound ones. 
We followed the shore on the southern side of the bay as far as 
Dalkey Island, which bounds it in that direction. About a mile in 
the offing were visible the lights of a large steamer, the first of the 
line. We knew that the next one lay two miles beyond her, but 
from that distance we could not make out her lights. Arrived at a 
point almost directly above the vessel, I halted my little party and 
explained my plans, which were exccedingly simple. One of the 
men, bearing a ten-pound bomb, was to descend cautiously until he 
was near enough to drop his burthen into the funnel, after which he 
was to rise upwards again as fast as possible. The rest were to 
remain in readiness to repeat the mancouvre, if it should fail the first 
time. The man selected at once began the descent, and for a few 
moments we strained our eyes through the gloom, vainly trying to 
follow his movements. Presently a slight rattle was heard ; there 
was a bright flash and a stunning report. The bomb had missed the 
funnel, and exploded on the deck. For a few seconds there was 
dead silence, then a confusion of mapy voices; then a shot was 
heard, a rocket whizzed up past us, and burst into a thousand points 
of dazzling brightness, which lighted up with noonday clearness an 
area of more thana mile. In the unearthly glare we could plainly 
see our comrade hastening upwards to rejoin us. Before the intense 
brightness had gone out, there was a second report, another rocket 
came hurtling and screaming right among us, and burst into great 
blazing stars above. The effect was indescribably magnificent, 
bat sadly disconcerting to our plans. We were confused and 
dazzled, and must have been plainly visible to those on board. 
‘Scatter, men, scatter!’ I shouted, as a third rocket came almost in 
the track of the second. It was plainly impossible to remain where 
we were; but in spite of the flaming, sulphurous masses that were 
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falling like a rain of fire around me, I balanced myself for a moment 
while I found with my plumb-line a point exactly over the ship. 
Then I loosed my ten-pound shell from its sling, and dropped it. I 
heard the crash of its fall upon the deck, and a deep muffled explo- 
sion, which told it had broken through and burst below. I did not 
wait to see the end, but, striking-off at my utmost speed, I blew a 
shrill blast on my whistle to rally my followers, and held my course 
towards the next ship. It was not easy now to make out her exact 
position. Evidently aroused by the commotion, though probably not 
understanding its cause, she was throwing out luminous shells on the 
side nearest the land. Each of these, bursting at a lofty elevation at 
a distance of about half a mile from the ship, diffused a bright light 
over the water, by which the smallest boat within the distance of a 
mile might have been distinctly seen. The rattle of a drum beating 
to quarters came across the water, and it was clear that she at least 
would not be caught napping. But while within a wide circle all 
was bright as day, the vessel herself lay beyond in the darkness, now 
denser than ever from the contrast. Her lights had all been extin- 
guished, and the only clues to her position were the frequent flashes 
of her mortar, and the dull reports, as shell after shell was sent up. 
This was the very thing we wanted. The darkness in which she 
was shrouded was necessary to our success, while the intensity of 
vigilance with which her crew scanned the surface of the water pre- 
vented any eye being turned towards the sky. With a low whistle I 
brought all my men around me, and, in a few words, directed one 
who carried a large shell to descend low over the vessel, and make 
quite sure that it dropped into the funnel. Ue was then to shoot 
away to the dark side as quickly as possible. The rest of us ascended 
to a greater height, keeping as directly over the doomed ship as 
we could in the darkness. For a few minutes, which seemed 

-an age, we waited, Jooking down. No grander or more striking 
spectacle could be imagined than met our gaze; the quick 
flashes of the mortar, the intense blaze of the bursting shells, the 
quivering light reflected from the illuminated circle of sea; and, in 
the distance, the rockets which the other vessel continued to throw 
up. The third ship was now burning lights too, and so brightly was 
the surface of the water displayed, that even so small an object as 
the head of aswimmer must have been seen. But we had not long 
time to admire this brilliant display. We could not follow our com- 
rade’s movements in the darkness which fortunately enshrouded him ; 
but, after some minutes of suspense, a deep, thunderous sound was 
heard, followed, after a few awful moments, by lond, confused shont- 
ing. The firing ceased; the light of the last shell went out like a 
dying lamp; and through the darkness a horrible rushing, gurgling 
sound came up to onrears. ‘ That’s the last of her,’ said one of the 
men, in awe-struck tones; ‘I guess that shell has blown a hole in her 
bottom. Say, captain, shall we go and try the other one? We may 
as well make a complete job while we’re about it.’ 








Still more gruesome is the use made of the new flying-brigade to 
blow-up Dublin Castle and to destroy the English camp in Ulster; 
and we may really feel very thankful that no such flying-brigades 
exist, or are likely to exist. Mr. Greer has not ventured to 
conceive a struggle in the air between the flying-brigades of 
opposite armies, but closes his little story before any army 
except the Irish is provided with this formidable weapon. Nor 
indeed, is it likely 
had all acquired this new weapon it would greatly alter their 
relative strength. What it would alter be the im- 
portance of secret confederations, whose designs and numbers 
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MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE.* 


Tit history, especially the remarkable religious history, of 
4 


Madagascar, has caused it to be written about very largely of 
late years, and the works of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sibree are not 
forgotten or superseded. 
to the interest that “the Britain of Africa” inspires, and to the 
rapidity with which its history is being made, that the works of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Little, dealing with so familiar a subject, 
have all the charm of novelty. We have no hesitation in 
be quite necessary for any one who 
erstand the exact position of Madagascar at the 
present momeut—both its internal condition and its relations 
with the world at large—to master these two books. He had 
better read them, too, in the order in which we have placed 
them, and for very much the same reason that one takes blanc- 
mange or pudding after, and not before, the joint. Mr. Shaw, 
whose connection with Madagascar forms part and parcel of the 
chronicle of the foreign policy of Great Britain during the last 
two years, has written a substantial, and in every way satis- 
factory, book,—thorough alike in its history, its sociology, and 
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its natural science, but just a trifle too serious, as was perhaps 
to be expected of a man who has suffered imprisonment unjustly, 
Mr. Little, although a missionary, like Mr. Shaw, is a livelier 
writer, and has a quicker eye at once for the beautifulin Nature 
and for the grotesque in man. His style is rather that of the 
vivacious traveller of the type of Mr. Joseph Thomson, than of 
the studious and earnest observer of political, social, religious, 
and natural phenomena. He cannot help telling a comic 
incident, such as that of the naturalist with whom he travelled, 
who always carried spirits about him, to preserve specimens in, 
but who, in a moment of panic, applied himself for fortification 
to his flask, forgetting a very fine spider that he had consigned to 
a Clarence-like fate in it. It is, perhaps, just as well for Mr. Little, 
however, that his volame appeared before Mr. Shaw’s, and that 
the latter does not quite overlap it. When the two authors deal 
with the same subject, asin their remarks on the flora and fauna 
f Madagascar, then the value of Mr. Shaw’s thorough-going, 
workmanlike method tells, very much as a long sweep in rowing 
does against a short, though pretty, stroke. Happily, however, 
Mr. Shaw dwells very largely, as the title of his volume indicates, 
on the history of the relations between France and Madagascar, 
to which his brother-missionary makes but a slight and passing 
reference. Mr. Little has therefore the fields of physical and 
social description very much to himself; and whoever wishes 
to obtain a knowledge of those portions of Madagascar in which 
the power rather than the presence of the dominant Hovas is 
felt, should consult Mr. Little’s chapter on “ New Ground.” 

A few words must suffice for Mr. Shaw's account of the 
relations between France and Madagascar, and of his own 
nowise pleasant experience of the interior of French vessels of 
war. It is elaborate, interesting, lengthy—in our opinion it is too 
lengthy—and scrupulously fair. 'The French iron has not entered 
into Mr. Shaw’s soul. He repeats the now familiar story of his 
and his wife’s ill-treatment at the hands of the temporary French 
authorities in Tamatave. But he does not pose as a martyr, or 
thrust himself forward offensively; aud he modestly says 
nothing about his £1,000 indemuity. He shows no bitterness 
towards the French; for although he speaks of the “ wily” 
tactics of the Jesuit missionaries, he obviously regards these 
from the professional and Protestant, not from the racial and 
English, point of view. ‘lhe French have been desperately, and 
indeed ludicrously, anxious to acquire a footing in Madagascar, 
ever since Richeliez, who was in his day quite as much of 
an expansionist as Prince Bismarck or M. Jules Ferry, 
gave, in 1642, a (now seriously rded as a 
historical right) of Madagascar to a certain Captain Rigault. 
The most notable event in the whole history of the French 
dealings with Madagascar was the all but successful effort of 


the Polish adventurer Benyowski to establish himself as King 
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of the island about a hundred years ego, ouly to be shot as a’ 


rebel by the French authorities in the Mauritius. At the same 
time, neither Mr. Skaw nor Mr. Little seems to be aware of the 
fact that much doubt—to put the matter mildly—has been 
thrown upon the character and career of this rather melo- 
dramatic, if not Miinchausenish personage. As for the present 
reality, as distinguished from the historical origin, of the claims 
of France in Madagascar, it will be enough to quote Mr. Shaw :— 





“The trade of Madagascar is in the hands of Americans, English, 
Germans, French, and Italians, aud the proportional annual value of 
the imports and exports of each of those nations is in the order they 
ave named. The value of the American commerce with the island 
is about equal to the value of the transactions in the hands of the 
English and French put tegether. Their imports are grey sheeting 
and shirting, kerosine oi!, and tinned goods; while the exports 
embrace chiefly hides, india-rubber, wax, and gun. The English 
trade is about five times the value of that of the French, who are 
surpassed considerably by the Germans, although the latter are repre- 
sented by but one or two firms. It is also a mistake to take for 
granted the impression the French colonists of Bourbon try to give, 
that French subjects are very numerous in Madagase: t is well- 
known that the British subjects in the island far cutnumber them ; 
and the proportion of British to French settled there is said to be as 
five to ene.” 

It is impossible for the French to fight agaiust time and trade, 
Even could they conquer the Hovas, which is exceedingly doubt- 
fuland would be eminently undesirable, they would be compelled, 
















as in North America, to make way for some nation that has 
trucr and larger interests in Madagascar. 

The Hovas, with their late and present Queens, Ranavolona 
II. and III, and their remarkable Prime Minister, still in 
office, are the true heroes of Madagascar, and of these two 
volumes. There are few things in history more remarkable than 
the rise and progress of this eaergetic Malay tribe—for such 
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Mr. Shaw and Mr. Little agree in regarding the Hovas—which 
established itself on the coasts of Madagascar before the Norman 
Conquest, advanced into the interior, subdued the central region 
of Imerina, built the capital city, Antananarivo, of which a 
European State need not be ashamed, then under its first great 
king, Radama L., conquered nearly the whole of the country, 
including even the turbulent and warlike Sakalavas of the West, 
whom the French have taken under their ill-omened protectorate, 
and, finally, within the last quarter of a century, has thrown 
itself as heartily into Evangelical Christianity and civilisation 
as it formerly did into conquest. 

“Ttisnot too much to say,” says Mr. Shaw, “that no nation, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the Japanese, has made so much progress, 
and has shown so much vigour for development in civilisation and 
Christianity, as the Malagasy, and especially the Hovas, during the 
past twenty yeors...... Since the late queen, Ranayolona IL, 
ascended the throne, giant strides have been made in social, 
political, and religious progress. The arts of civilisation have 
been encouraged by those in authority. The people are well- 
housed, well-clothed, and well-fed. The houses are better built, of 
better material, better arranged, and well-furnished, with well-made 
native furniture. Ornamentation of a civilised type has taken the 
place of the crude and often gaudy attempts of twenty years ago; 
and the silversmith and goldsmith find plenty of employment. Car- 
penters, stonemasons, blacksmiths, bootmakers, and tailors have also 
learned to turn out articles which would be no discredit to workmen 
in this country, while the best buildings in the capital would be no 
disgrace to the finest city in the world. ‘The Queen’s palace, with 
its four massive towers, the palatial residence of the Prime Minister, 
and the graceful spires of the stone memorial churches, attract the 
attention of the most indifferent traveller, and call for the admiration 
of all interested in the social advance of the world.” 

Yet the Hovas dominate by force of brain and will, and not by 
numbers. Mr. Little gives the following rough census of the 
Malagasy tribes:—‘‘The Hovas, 800,000; the Sakalavas, 
1,000,000; the Betsiléo, about 2,000,000; and the Betsimaraka, 
1,000,000.” The Hovas are rather the aristocratic or ruling 
caste of Madagascar than anything else. ‘“ Politically,” as Mr. 

haw succinctly puts it, “ there are twenty-two tribes and pro- 
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vincial divisions in the island, each formerly governed by its 
own chiefs ; but now, in a greater or less degree, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Hovas.” They are, in fact, the Nor- 
mans of the island. ‘The needed solid Saxon element to 


_ this African Britain will probably be supplied by the so- 


called “ Mozambiques,” descended from slaves brought from 
the mainland by Arab traders. Of this element, Mr. 
Little says, “It is aggressive, patient, and sagacious, and 
already possesses wealth and influence, and under these con- 
ditions must soon possess a voice in local and domestic matters, 
which will be certain to be listened to with attention and re- 
spect.” Radama I. represented Hova energy thrown into con- 
quest ; the late Queen Ranavolona II. as truly represented the 
virtues of the same race devoted to religion, civilisation, and 
administration. Regarding her successor, the present (Queen 
Ranavolona IILI., it is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Shaw that 
“she is a thoroughly good and earnest Christian woman ; one 
whom we can confidently trust to use every legitimate effort for 
the extension of education and morality, purity, and a higher 
social, domestic, and national integrity.” The Prime Minister 
is, on the showing of both our authors, a very exceptional 
man, impressive in presence, shrewd, susceptible to new ideas, 
energetic in public life, and, like every truly great statesman, 
filled with a passion for justice. Says Mr. Shaw, ‘“ When 
bribery is discovered, it is severely punished, and the desire to 
have righteous judgments executed is a powerful feeling with 
the Prime Minister. When the temptations are particularly 
strong, he has been known to constitute himself chief judge on 
a trial, and work hour after hour throughout the day in order 
that justice might be administered with impartial hand.” 

It is difficult to refrain from quoting at considerable length 
from these two interesting books about a most interesting 
people that are destined, if left to cultivate their relations 
with the outer world in their own way, to havea great future 
before them. We must content ourselves, however, with referring 
our readers to Mr. Little's very readable remarks on the habits 
and life of the Malagasy, and to Mr. Shaw’s chapters on their 
intellectual progress and on the flora and fauna of the island. 
In conclusion, we may notice two points. The Malagasy are 
very well bred. “ No one,” Mr. Little says, ‘“ would think of 
passing another on the road without saying, ‘ Allow me to pass 
on;’ to which the usual reply is, ‘ Pray proceed, Sir.’ Then 
follow a number of inquiries. ‘ How are you ?’ ‘ How is it with 
you?’ &., ‘May you reach the end of your journey safely and 
happily,’ &c.; and finally the expression ‘ Veléma’—fare you 





well, and ‘May you live to a good old age,’ conclude the 
greetings.” There is some little danger of the inhabitants 
of Madagascar giving way to intoxicants if they come in con- 
tact too much with Europeans, although naturally, as Mr. Little 
testifies, they are fairly temperate in their habits. The Hovas 
seem to be ahead of the other Madagascar tribes in sobriety, as 
in other virtues. Mr. Shaw testifies that nothing stronger than 
lemonade was drunk at the coronation of Ranavolona III. He 
adds rather maliciously,—“ It is curious to note that at the 
coronation of Radama IL., the French pictégé, not only was the 
king intoxicated, but many of his guests and patrons disappeared 
under the table before the meal was over.” 


MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 

WE are much disappointed with these volumes of Reminiscences 
by Mr. Mozley. We fear that, emboldened by the success of 
his former book, Mr. Mozley has raked together the contents of 
his diaries and note-books, and connected them by threads out 
of his own memory. Whatever the process has been, the result 
is a work of which’ Mrs. Nickleby, if she had had the vestiges 
of a literary gift, might well claim the authorship. A care- 
fully-written account of parish work, a series of humble 
characters well described, a searching investigation into the 
history of a parish, or even a subjective narrative of a clergy- 
man’s own thoughts, hopes, and fears, deserves respectful atten- 
tion. Any book, in fact, to which the author gives his best 
energies, may deserve severe criticism, but escapes condemna- 
tion. And it is because we believe that a clergyman like Mr. 
Mozley, who was not only a Fellow of Oriel, but a consider- 
able writer, could have written a far better book if he had 
taken a little pains, that we denounce his Reminiscences as a 
collection of idle gossip. If Mr. Mozley likes to tell stories 
about himself, we have no business to interfere with him. Thus 
he frankly informs us :— 

“Twas never fluent or distinct. I was never completely intelligible ; 

or, indeed, always audible. I was very liable to momentary forgets 
(sic), transpositions, and misplacings of words...... Asasimple 
fact I was weak, puny, and I am afraid, fractious and rather mis- 
chievous ; as well as shy, absent, and slow. ..... 1 was clearly unfit 
for business. My serious thoughts ran in the clerical direction.” 
We pick up the thread of the author's early life again one 
hundred pages further on. After several chapters devoted to 
Gainsborough, the Clergy, and Wesleyanism, we have an anec- 
dote of his infancy, told in his usual gossipy style :— 

“My brother John, just five, mounted the ladder to save some ripe 

currants on a tree nailed to the wall. I followed suit on the ground 
below, stooping, as I remember, and beingthen three and three-quarters. 
My brother chanced to loosen a brick, the only wicked thing he did 
in his life, and it fell, corner-wise, into the crown of my skull, which 
had happily not quite lost its cartilaginous consistency. The result 
was a deep indentation, which remains to this day. I was not stunned 
nor much hurt. I remember walking to a back-kitchen to have my 
head washed at the pump. ..... The accident made me liable to 
flushes and less able to bear sunshine than other children. I may, 
too, possibly owe to it some susceptibilities and mental activities of an 
abnormal kind.” 
But enough of Mr. Mozley’s childhood, of which this is by far 
the most interesting episode; though it is nearly equalled by 
the account of Miss Holt, the governess, flogging the author 
three times round the table till he had swallowed a piece of beef- 
gristle. A few pages are occupied by a description of life at 
Charterhouse ; but we cannot say that Mr. Mozley gives us much 
interesting detail about that famous school. We should have 
been glad to know more fully what the Bell-system was; but we 
have only a short extract from Dr. Haig Brown's work on 
Charterhouse, Past and Present, from which it appears that the 
Bell-system is more or less the same as the pupil-teacher system 
which is now in vogue in our Elementary Schools. 

The most interesting anecdote of this period is Dr. Mozley’s 
own account of his labours as a prepositor:—He “had to 
countersign a dozen exercises every night, and to send in such 
a report of his flock as would imply a careful comparison of one 
week with another.” ‘leu chapters are devoted to such anecdotes 
as the following :— 

“The boys caught these flies, tied several of them together by the 
legs with fine cotton thread, and let them go. Irvine, a rough and 
energetic Scotchman with a rich brogue, had just been added to the 
staff, and was hearing one of the higher forms, with much noise and 
gesticulation. He found himself suddenly gagged; and after a 
struggle with his difficulties, held up a harnessed team of four flies 
that had flown right across his open mouth, fiercely denouncing the 
miscreants who had done the deed.” 





* Reminiscences: criefly cy Te was, Villages, and Schools, By T. Mozley. London: 
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In the second volume we have sketches, or rather scraps, of 
Mr. Mozley’s clerical life in the parishes, which he successively 
held, of Moreton Pinckney, Cholderton, and Plymton. He 
seems to have worked very hard at Moreton Pinckney, taking 
three classes every night except Saturday and Sunday. We 
have details of parochial life given to us which, though sad 
enough, are told in such a prosaic manner that they do not 
arouse any interest. They are jotted down one after another 
like notes in a physician’s diary. A chapter is devoted 
to one John Adams, who was a blacksmith, and who 
not only worked in the forge, but acted as barber to Mr. 
Mozley. Another lay- figure (in more senses than one) 
is that of John Stockley, who was a churchwarden and 
farmer on a small scale. He serves, however, asa peg fora 
story about a cow. Stockley found that tke milk of this 
cow gave no butter and little cream. He told his neighbours, 
who laughed in his face and informed him that the field where 
the cow grazed “had always yielded milk, but no cream or 
butter to speak of.” This story leads on to another one about a 
cow that was always dry, because she milked herself! Then 
there is Talbot, the well-sinker, the thatch of whose house was 
“a mass of rot ;” Gilks, the poacher, and Hannah Costlord, the 
sweetie-dealer. The lives and occupations of villagers are all 
detailed, but we miss the artistic touch which would make them 
live. There are two pensioners who beat their wives, but why their 
sad stories are unveiled in these pages we fail to discover. The 
page on which their deeds are narrated is headed “ Miles 
emeritus.” We may note that many of the left-hand pages are 
headed with Latin titles. But it is not only with memories of 
poor people that Mr. Mozley manages to fill his two volumes. 
in Volume I, chaps. vi. and vii., we have an account of 
Archbishop Tait at Powderham Castle. Chapter vii. is called 
“ Ritualism,’ because the Earl of Devon chose to have a 
chasuble in his private chapel. 

Mr. Mozley himself complains that he is described as half an 
Arian, half a Papist, half a Rationalist, but that with a little en- 
quiry his critics might have ascertained that he has had the 
charge of rural parishes altogether twenty-eight years, and that 
he has resided as regularly, and stuck to his duties as closely, as 
any of his predecessors or successors, and that he has always 
taken pains in preaching and teaching, as to what he should say 
in pulpit, cottage, and school. We find it difficult to recon- 
cile this with another passage in Volume IL., p. 293, where Mr. 
Mozley takes a more humble view of his past work : — 

“The retrospect forced upon me reveals more and more what I 

failed to do, what I failed even to try and do as I ought to have tried. 
I confine myself to two offices of the Christian ministry which ever y 
clergyman ought to be able to look back upon after a good many 
years with a good conscience. I cannot do that with regard to pulpit 
ministration, or to my house-to-house visitation. As to the first, I 
was idle, slovenly, without plan, and ready to avail myself of any 
shift that offered. I preached more without book and without pre- 
paration. I copied, I read Beveridge’s notes, I borrowed. Golightly 
lent me some sermons. What a hypocrite I felt as I preached 
them! My sensations were those of a common swindler assuming 
the name and character of some respectable personage.” 
Our readers will see from this extract that Mr. Mozley is as 
merciless in speaking of himself as in exposing the private life 
and failings of his friends, the Waylands and the Spencers. We 
are given another glimpse of the author’s mind in a long account 
of a dispute about pews, which occupies five chapters. He was 
deputed by his father to write a letter to the Bishop :— 

“The next morning I was ensconced in a room upstairs in the 
midst of documents and correspondence. At once I found I was not 
quite myself. It was January; the days lengthening, the cold 
strengthening. My face was flashed, my head hot with my hundred- 
miles walk, plus the excitement of the family meeting. My handsand 
feet were cold. The action of the heart was accelerated. I felt as 
if I could write and write for ever, without power of controlling 
thought or style. The regulator was gone.” 

There are some chapters at the end of the book which deserve 
serious treatment at our hands, though we regret to say that 
they are not written in a serious spirit. We would, however, 
pause to give credit for a chapter on “ Caste,” in which Mr. 
Mozley dwells on the difficulty which every clergyman must 
experience in amalgamating the different classes in a country 
parish. This difficulty is even greater in towns, where gradations 
of classes exist which are so fine as to be almost imperceptible 
to an outsider, yet which are just as real as those which are 
to be found in a cathedral chapter. Thus in a paper-manufactory 
the girls who sort paper will not join in a picnic with those who 
sort esparto-grass. Small tradesmen often object to the company 
of artizans, and artizans look down upon labourers of their own 





class. Mr. Mozley’s remedy for caste is to recognise it, yet 
not to infringe upon it, but to put it out of the question; and 
this, he says, “can be best done by friendly intercourse on the 
largest possible quantity of common ground.” 

From caste we pass to “creeds,” for no other reason 
that we can perceive but that they both begin with a 
c. Mr. Mozley contends that the Church of England is 
tainted with Sabellianism, because she adopts the expres- 
sion, “God the Son.” No doubt it makes a difference 
of meaning whether the word “God” is used as subject or 
predicate. Butis not “ God the Son ” an expression in which the 
two words are used in apposition to each other? And in any 
case, though we may explain the Trinity in unity partially to 
ourselves as we explain the unity of the body, mind, and spirit 
of a man, is it possible to comprehend adequately either one or 
the other? As our author says in somewhat familiar terms, 
“We are all poor drivelling idiots before the throne of the Incom- 
prehensible.” Our main objection to these chapters is the 
introduction of such unspeakably solemn themes with such 
subjects as “ Village Improvement” and “ Parish Gossip.” Thus 
in a chapter on the descent of Anglican tradition Mr. Mozley 
argues that the Church of England is not strictly Scriptural, 
because she explains that the sense of Scripture is Scripture; 
and that this sense is to be gathered from the Fathers, and that 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers were superseded by the Council of 
Nicwa, and that this was again superseded by the Council of Con- 
stantinople, halfacentury later. So he concludes triumphantly, 
‘*We are neither Scriptural, nor Patristic, nor Ante-Nicene, 
nor Nicene, nor Constautinopolitan, nor of the undivided Church, 
nor Athanasian, nor anything except it be Anglican, whatever 
that may mean, for it has long since ceased to mean the faith 
of the English people.’ Surely Mr. Mozley knows of the 
Ephesian, the African, the Roman Churches, each of which has 
power to decree its own rites and ceremonies; and if so, why 
cannot he be satisfied with the simple title, “‘ Anglican Church” ? 
But in the chapter on “ Mysteries,” he tramples still more heed- 
lessly on the feelings of believers, and, as we hold, grossly 
misrepresents pliilosophy, which he says comes to the rescue of 
the creeds with these words,—“ Say everything is God and God 
is everything. Who can deny it? who can fear it? who can 
care for it? what matters it P—let that be our creed. All can 
agree upon it; all can do what they like with it—shelve it, for- 
get it, coin it into a convenient currency.” 

Now, though Christianity includes all that is true in Pan- 
theism, it is not true that Pantheism is Christian ; and to any one 
who thinks, the Pantheistic view is by no means so unimportant 
as to be dismissed as above in a few short, abrupt sentences. 
Pantheism, like all systems which confuse God with man, is the 
negation of Christianity. To our mind, Mr. Mozley would 
have done better if he had either omitted such subjects alto- 
gether, or else had treated them at length and in a reverential 
spirit. We part from him without anger, but we regret that a 
man of his age and experience in writing should have written so 
ill-digested a book. _ 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS.* 
We doubt whether we have a single contemporary poet of real 
intellectual culture, imaginative sensibility, and literary facility 
who is so disappointing and even irritating as Mr. J. A. 
Symonds. He has qualities that arouse expectations which 
they never satisfy, and each succeeding volume of verse from his 
pen seems to us more deficient in attractiveness and interest than 
the one which preceded it. In reviewing the collection of poems 
entitled New and Old, we spoke of it as “ noticeably wanting in 
marked feature and individuality of expression, and therefore in 
that power to hold and possess us which is one of the truest notes 
of genuine inspiration ;” but even the volume we thus criticised 
was in every way a fuller and richer performancethan Vagabunduli 
Libellus, which is so wanting in intellectual body and artistic 
character as almost to defy criticism. It could, indeed, hardly be 
otherwise, for Mr. Symonds has of late been heavily handicapped 
by an exclusive and, in his case, unfortunate devotion to one poetic 
form. Even those who appreciate the sonnet most highly may 
well feel disheartened and almost appalled, when they open a 
volume of over 200 pages which has a sonnet on every page; 
and these depressing emotions are not modified by remembrance 
of any signal success of the writer in dealing with this special 
vehicle. Itis a hard saying, but, we fear, a just one, that Mr. 


* Vagabunduli Libellus. By Join Addinzton Symonds, London: Kezan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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Symonds has no clear idea of the sonnet’s place in poetry, or of 
its true nature and necessary limitations. On matters of mere 
structure, his knowledge is evidently complete, and his technical 
skill is so great as to disconcert the merely fault-finding critic; 
but he does not seem to see that the essential quality in a sonnet 
is its impressive unity, its rounded completeness, its utter self- 
sufficingness,—the something in it which leaves behind it the 
sharp outline of a strongly-realised thought, the full savour of 
an adequately-expressed emotion. 

Ve do not, of course, mean that Mr. Symonds lacks a theoretical 
acquaintance with this most exigent claim of the sonnet, but 
simply that in practice he persistently neglects to recognise it ; 
indeed, we should be quite content to judge his sonnet per- 
formances by the canons he himself sets forth in three sonnets, 
which introduce the series headed “ Art and Poetry.” We give 
the sccond :— 

“There is no mood, no heart-throb fugitive, 
No spark from man’s imperishable mind, 
No moment of man’s will that may not find 
Form in the Sonnet; and thenceforward live 
A potent elf, by Art’s imperative 
Magic, to crystal spheres of song confinec|;— 
Ag, in the moonstone’s orb pent spirits wind 
’Mid dungeon depths day-beams they take ard give. 
Spare thou no pains; carve thought’s pure diamond 
With fourteen facets scattering fire and light :— 
Uncut, what jewel burns but darkly bright ? 
And Prospero vainly waves his runic wand, 
If, spurning Art’s inexorable law, 
In Ariel’s prison-sphere he leave one flaw.” 
It will be understood that we do not quote this sonnet as 
specially admirable—for it seems to us to be spoiled by elabora- 
tion and crowding of metaphor, a besetting sin of the school to 
which Mr. Symonds belongs—but because in it the writer dis- 
tinctly commits himself to the view we have enunciated above, 
by speaking of the sonnet under the figures of a “ diamond ” and 
a “crystal sphere.” Such figures are eminently appropriate, 
and in themselves much more illuminating than Wordsworth’s 
line about “the sennet’s scanty plot of ground,” which suggests 
space without form or boundary; but though in definition by 
symbol Mr. Symonds acquits himself better than Wordsworth, 
when it comes to actual practice, he embodies Wordsworth’s 
figure rather than his own. Even in his poorest sonnets, 
Wordsworth always, or nearly always, preserves the diamond- 
like quality which leaves an impression of organic form; 
Mr. Symonds, on the contrary, gives us plots of ground, flowery 
spaces of verse, rich indeed in colour, but with no apprehensible 
enclosing outline. This deficiency is felt most keenly when 
several sonnets are read consecutively, for they then run into one 
another in the mind, which seems unable to retain any one of 
them as a separate and individualised memory; but a single 
selection will serve as a partial exemplification of our meaning. 
Let us take the one entitled “The Chorister,” which is in many 
ways so beautiful that we think if we are at all unfair in our 
selection, it is not to Mr. Symonds, but to our own plea against 
his method :— 
“ Snow on the high-pitched minster roof and spire: 
Snow on the boughs of leafless linden-trees : 
Snow on the silent streets and squares that freeze 
Under night’s wing down-drooping nigh and nigher. 
Inside the church, within the shedowy choir, 
Dim burn the lamps like lights on vaporous seas ; 
Drowned are the voices of droned litanies ; 
Blurred as in dreams the voice of priest and choir. 
Cold hath numbed sense to slumber here! But hark, 
One swift soprano, soaring like a lark, 
Startles the stillness ; throbs that soul of fire, 
Beats around arch and aisle, floods echoing dark 
With exquisite aspiration ; higher, higher, 
Yearns in sharp anguish of untold desire.’ 
‘There are other sonnets in the volume which, considered 
simply as poctry, are as good as this, but few better. These 
lines are rich both in pictorial and musical qualities, and 
have in them the materials for a very charming short lyric; 
but it is impossible not to feel that the poem, considered as a 
sonnet, is altogether unsatisfying. We cannot remember 
that any one of the great masters of the sonnet has ever 
used the form merely as a canvas for a picture. Even in in- 
stances where the treatment is in the main pictorial, the picture 
presented to us is painted not for its own sake, as it is here, but 
in order to give a memorable body to some informing thought 
or emotion; and it is this thought or emotion which justifies 
the picture and vitalises the sonnet, as without it, the picture is 
a mere bit of decorative work, and the sonnet is a dead and 
pointless thing. Many of Mr. Symonds’s sonnets lack only one 





thing, but it happens to be the one thing needful,—an interest- 
ing and sufficing theme. Wagner, we believe, remarked of 
Mendelssohn that “he had nothing to say, but he said it ina 
very gentlemanly manner.” We regretfully admit that the 
pages of Vagabunduli Lilellus abound in reminders of this very 
ill-natured criticism. 

It is, perhaps, needful to say a few words—and a very few 
will be sufficient—concerning a series of sonnets entitled “ Stella 
Maris,” to which Mr. Symonds apparently attaches considerable 
importance, as he makes it the subject of a semi-apologetic, semi- 
explanatory preface. On the principle embodied in the proverb, 
“Qui sexcuse s’accuse,” a narrative or dramatic poem which 
stands in need of a prose preparation is, in some-respect, a con- 
fessed failure; andin norespect can “ Stella Maris” be pronounced 
a success. It is the story of an omitted episode in the career of 
the very shadowy hero of the poem Animi Figura, published 
some time ago,—an episode described by Mr. Symonds as one 
of “passionate experience.” This phrase certainly sounds 
better than ‘illicit love;’ but the latter would be more 
accurately descriptive. The narrative is very unreal, very thin, 
and not very intelligible, even with the help of the prose ex- 
planation ; but its ethical significance seems to be—though on 
this point we speak with hesitation—that the satiety which 
comes of mere animal satisfaction may be made a stepping- 
stone to the high-places of pure spiritual emotion. Were we 
quite sure that this is really Mr. Symonds’s meaning, and were 
his hero a normal human being, whose character and actions 
might be profitably commented upon, we might be tempted to 
discuss the matter; but as the one is so vague that we may 
have altogether misapprehended it, and the other so nen- 
natural and non-realisable that almost anything might be 
predicated of him, such discussion would be mere waste of time. 
The poem is, at the best, exasperatingly sentimental and 
deplorably morbid; and though the volume contains much 
better and more wholesome things than “ Stella Maris,” it is not 
likely to enhance its author’s poetical reputation. 

UPTON-ON-SEVERN.* 

Tuts is a good idea, and in some parts well carried out. Mrs. 
Lawson has caught the true notion of what a local history should 
be,—that is, a contribution to the general history of the nation. 
And in a large part of her small book she has carried out the 
conception with much success. She shows us the kind of part 
which a single small market-town may play in the history of 
England, and in all the latter part she makes us really interested 
in Upton and its people. Most likely as much might be done 
for most towns and villages in England, if someone would take 
as much pains with the local story as Mrs. Lawson has with the 
story of Upton. Upton, to be sure, has some advantages. It 
is not a mere market-town, ard it is not a mere rural parish. It 
is rather a district which contains a market-town, but which 
also contains, or has contained, the houses of more than one 
“county family.” It is much to the credit of Mrs. Lawson 
that she contrives to make us really interested in more than 
one member of some of these families. This is, of course, enough 
to show that she does not write in the spirit of the mere 
genealogist, whether of the simply dull or of the actively cringing 
variety. She gives life to the parish-register, a source out of 
which those who have the gift can often draw a good deal of 
life. We can honestly say that we know something more of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from reading-Mrs. Lawson’s 
* Records of Upton.” 

On the other hand, the part which is given to the earlier 
history is uncritical. We can here and there discern the in- 
fiuence of modern research on Mrs. Lawson's general conception 
of the times ; but no recent scholar seems to have specially 
taken Upton in hand, and Mrs. Lawson has not reached the 
stage of making a critical history for herself. It would need 
something more than a vague reference to an “ ancient chronicle 
quoted in Allies’ Worcestershire” to persuade us that Upton-on- 
Severn remained British till 930, and then “became part of 
England ” as the prize of a victory of Authelstan. The “ancient 
chronicle” at least cannot be the English Chronicles them- 
selves, as in them 930 is a blank year. And it is odd that she 
leaves out so marked an event as the invasion and victory of 
Gruffydd-ap-Llywelyn at Rhyd-y-Groes, in 1030, an event 
recorded in both English and Welsh annals, and which possibly 
accounts for the British name, Rhyd (ford), still surviving so 


* The Nation in the Parish ; ov, Iecords ef Upton-on-Severn. By Emily M. 
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far east as the neighbourhood of Upton. And along with this 
survival in local nomenclature might be placed another in 
ordinary speech, when Mr. Lawson, in the glossary which he 
has added to his wife’s book, tells us that the Welsh “ cefl” or 
something very like it, is still in use at Upton as a “term of 
reproach or disparagement for a horse.” Yet we need stronger 
arguments than these of our own suggesting to make us believe 
that any part of Worcestershire was Welsh as late as 930. 

So again, Mrs. Lawson has rather confused her Domesday 
entries when speaking of Hanley Castle. One question we 
would here ask of her. In one of the Hanleys—for there are 
several in the parish—a “ francigena” is mentioned. This is 
an entry which is always puzzling. The “ francigenx” always 
appear as persons of very small account; they can hardly be 
Francigence in the scuse of being Normans, or other speakers of 
French. Mrs. Lawson, without quoting the word, assumes that 
it means “an ‘alien,’ or foreigner, probably one of the former 
Celtic inhabitants.’ Now in the language of the eleventh 
century it is nothing wonderful for a Frenchman to be called a 
Welshman; there is something very wonderful in a Welshman 
being called a Frenchman, if “ Frenchman,” and not simply 
“freeman,” is the meaning of the word. We suppose this is not 
the Hanley which belonged to Brihtric, and which figures in his 
legend ; but it would have been well to explain this. Aud when 
we hear (p. 10) of lands being granted in 1067 “to Lionel Salt- 
marshe, on the occasion of his knighthood by William of 
Normandy,” we can sce that Mrs. Lawson has wandered away 
from Domesday and Orderic to some county history or family- 
tree. And, to take a great jump, Mrs. Lawson should not speak 
of Oliver Cromwell as ‘“ Lord-Protector ” at the time of the 
battle of Worcester. This must be a lingering of the 
odd popular delusion that Cromwell was the one leader of 
the Civil War all through, and that he became Protector as 
soon as the King was beheaded. And who is the “ Guy, Earl 
of Warwick,’ from whom a certain Mary Lygon of those days 
was descended? ‘The real, but not very important, Earl Guy 
of the fourteenth century, or the mythical hero of the tenth ? 
It can hardly be the King-maker in the fifteenth, though there 
seems somewhere to be an unaccountable twist which makes not 
a few people call him Guy instead of Richard. 

It is more pleasant to turn to the later centuries in Mrs. 
Lawson’s book, where she is thoroughly at home, and makes 
good use of her parish documents. ‘The Upton registers and 
parish books must be very full and very well kept. Mrs. Lawson 
goes at them systematically and with a good-will all through 
the eighteenth century, and draws out of them a picture which 
is really worth having of the parochial life of the time. Before 
anybody began to reform things, the parish officers exercised a 
kind of paternal despotism, the fault of which was rather waste 
than niggardliness. A vast deal of money was spent in keeping 
unqualified persons from intruding on the Upton rates, and a 
good deal of harshness shown; especially in cases where it was 
wished to save the parish from the births of those who would 
belong to Upton only natione and not genere. But towards the 
chosen folk born and bred in Upton the official hand was, if 
anything, rather too open. Thus it may have been quite 
right, though the modern official mind would ask for further 
details, to give 15s. to “ Will Wadley in his need ;” but why 
should “John Horn in his laziness” get 93.2 These were 
doubtless privileged natives. We scem to see the more measured 
relief granted to casual visitors. Sums of 3d. and 6d. are given 
“toa poor reduced gentlewoman,” ‘to a poor woman in grate 
distress,” “to a poor man that fell down in the street,” and, 
more darkly, “toa distressed object.” Two shillings spent on 
“victualls, lodging, and carriage to Crombe to a dysracted man,” 
might, if we had more details, tell us something of one of the 
darkest features of the time, the treatment of mad people. 
Another 2s. went on “‘ Mary Toyne’s shoes and ye care of her, 
being bitt with a boare.” This illustrates the old hunting 
rhyme,— 
“Tf thou be hurt with hart, it brings thee to thy bier; 

But barber’s hand will boar’s hurt heal, thereof thou reedest not 

fear.” 

But hunting took a different shape then from what it has now; 
2s. was the payment for killing a fox, and that payment was 
not disdained by the Earl of Coventry’s huntsman. The hedge- 
hog was persecuted at Upton as elsewhere. One shilling and 
ninepence is paid “for six young urchins and an old one.” 
Presently, in the same column, we come to “ biskes and cakes 
for the Bishop ” and “fruit for him;” 1s. 6d. for the “ biskes ” 





and ls. for the fruit. The cause of this and some other pay- 
ments appears with some scorn of spelling, as the “ Vizetersion,” 
a form which is, at any rate, clearer than 15s. “to a number- 
elow.” Umbrellas, it will be remembered, were, deep in the 
last century, thought effeminate in men; but there is a real 
philological delight in seeing the same kind of process at work 
which led to such pet names as “ Ned” and “ Nell,” and by an 
opposite application turned nadder into “adder.” Indeed the 
entries, like all such entries everywhere, tell us something at 
every step, and that just because the Upton officials did not 
affect fine writing, but put down everything in the language in 
which they spoke about it, and did not trouble themselves with 
theories of spelling. ‘This last art had not improved when, in 
1762, the parish seems to have thought that the money wag 
going too fast, and we accordingly read that “ it is ordered that 
the overseer doe not relieve any papor [possibly pauper, and if he 
doe it will not be allowed.” This was the year before the building 
of the workhouse, which seems to have been the beginning of 
modern history at Upton. ‘The parish-books henceforth lose 
a great deal of their interest from having no longer their quaint 
details about the everyday life of Upton.” But for the student 
of social science a new era now begins. Even in the pre-scien- 
tific year 1763, Mrs. Lawson can tell of “ endeavours to stop all 
outdoor relief,” and can point to Upton as ‘‘ again before the age 
in attempting the labour-test, so dear to modern philanthropists.” 
“ The overseers were directed, as a general rule, when any persons 
applied for relief, ‘to bid them go into ye workhouse.’” (May 
we remark that, at Upton as in other places, the y in “ye,” 
and a few other words, is nothing but the ancient “th” badly 
written ? ‘ Ye” or “ge” is meant to be sounded exactly as if it 
were written “the.”’) A good deal earlier than these reforming 
times, at the end of the seventeenth century, the parish was 
greatly occupied in looking after the ailments, and specially the 
ailing legs, of various parishioners who were not able to call in 
the help of the two learned physicians, Dr. Hill and Dr. 
Evans. Less dignified practitioners, male and female, con- 
tracted for the general medical care of the parish, and 
received extra fees on such great occasions as “cutting 
off Hannah Niblett her lege.’ <A good deal is spent on 
white bread to make poultices for “Parker's gouty legg;” 
so at Upton, at least, gout was not an aristocratic privilege. 
Even towards the end of the eighteenth century compulsory 
vaccination, or vaccination of any kind, was still afar off; but 
it marks considerable advance that ‘Mr. Charles Aycrigg 
received £15 for inoculating all parishioners who would submit 
to the operation.” One would like to have the exact date, and 
also some statistics as to the number who submitted. The 
sufferers from small-pox seem to have received every good thing 
that they could want at the general cost, and the whole im- 
pression given by Mrs. Lawson’s extracts is anything but tha 

of harshness. More than enough, too, was spent in drink for all 
kinds of persons, great and small. At ‘the baptizing of 
Niblett’s child,” 1s. 6d. was “ gave to make the women ”—per- 
haps the godmothers—“ drink,” and “ Parson Jeffreys” him- 
self did not scorn that 1s. should be spent in “ treating him 
for baptizing the child.” Another rector, Mr. Baines, somewhere 
between 1768 and 1825, had the great sum of 5s, 2d. spent in 
finding him a bottle of port-wine. 

We even get interested in some of the biographical details ot 
the Upton families, as it is always casy to do whenever, instead 
of mere genealogical twaddle, we come on real pictures of human 
beings of any class or of any age. And one or two rather notable 
persons had to do with Upton in the ages with which Mrs. 
Lawson is most at home. Such an one is Dr. John Dee, the 
famous philosopher or conjurer of the sixteenth century. In the 
days of havoc among Church property under Edward VI, Dee, 
though a layman, held the rectory of Upton and that of another 
parish in Norfolk. Under Mary he was charged with heresy 
and treason, the latter crime taking the form of “ compassing 
the death of Mary by enchantments.”” (We must remember the 
legal sense of “ compassing,” and how the Judges of Charles I. 
were tried for “ compassing ” the King’s death, the fact that he 
was put to death being merely evidence to prove the “ compass- 
ing.”) But he escaped both the stake and the quartering-block. 
to live a life of strange ups-and-downs under Elizabeth. He 
never came back to enjoy his lay rectory at Upton; but he 
received a much more dignified piece of ecclesiastical preferment 
in the wardenship of Manchester collegiate church. Manchester 
life in Elizabeth’s days seems not to have suited a courtly man 
of science; but some of his troubles we cannot understand. The 
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college of Manchester consisted of a warden, fellows, and | 


chaplains, who still go on, under different names, as the chapter 
and other clergy of the cathedral church. Who were the | 
“eyrate and the students of the college” with whom Dee had | 
constant quarrels? Surely, Mrs. Lawson does not think that a 
college necessarily implies “students ” ? 

One chapter of the little book is given to the person who is | 
buried in the cloister at W Forcester, with the one word “ Miser- 
rimus’’ on his tombstone. Itseems that he was neither, as some 
have thought, a “sinner of the deepest dye, nor the victinn of 
some appalling calamity.” lis misery ought we not to coin a 
cial word from the superlative?—did not go beyond the fact 
it, being a strict non-juror, he lived from 1660 to 1748, and 
not see, in 1715 or in 1745, any such happy restoration as 
He was a clergyman, named 
; Morris, or Maurice, who of course lost his preferments 
to take the oaths, but who hada snug little freehold 
at Upton, and left a good bit of money behind him. <A good 
deal of mystery and poetry is thus blown away; but there is 
story of the disappointed old man, 
whose faithful housekeeper hoped to the end to see “ master a 
aps yet.” A much more astonishing personage in Upton 

s Captain Thomas Bound, a vigorous fighter on the Par- 
nentary side in the days of the Civil War, and who was 
afterwards, so to speak, a non-juror on the opposite side to 
“Miserrimus.” Very little besides these facts and his three 
marriages is really known of hi : hak Upton tradition charges 
him with crimes of all kinds, pe in popular belief he plays 
something like the part of the Wild Huntsman. 
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deliver a fair lady from its loathsome clutches. Vamper, 
as the human dragon is called (a name whose similarity 
to vampire seems intended to indicate the propensities 
of its bearer), is a truly Mephistophelian, and in some 
ways unique, specimen of a villain. An agitator by pro- 
fession, his life is a perpetual stirring-up of strife and flitting 
| from place to place to organise and make profit out of turbulence 
and discontent, wherever they may be found. Thus at one time 
he is at Washington practising extortions amongst the Congress- 
men, and meeting any attempt at resistance with the regretful 
inquiry, “ Must 1 then play Lucifer among your constituents?” 
followed by a meditative “T like to play Lucifer.” 
And at another time he is in the country inciting the free 
negroes to make war upon capital, though, as he says with 
cynical frankness, ‘* What in Tophet do I care for these dogs of 
labourers ? LI want av office.” Delighting in evil’ for its own 
sake, he is himself a very incarnation of it; yet in him the 
ae element is so cunningly blended with what is 
repulsive, that the reader is amused at his quaint fantasticality 
even whilst shuddering at his wickedness, and it almost seems 
he must have regarded existence from first to last as 
Not only is he endowed with 
abundance of brains and energy, but also with great mesmeric 
power, by Hence the 
necessity of a St. break the 
spell; aud Hawksley, who plays tha ie a model of 
chivalrous rather to 


belong to some medieval romance th an to a nineteenth- 
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“a man not devoid of sympathies truly, but with a deal of iron 
in his convictions and his methods of enforcing them, an 
exalted theory of what was due to himself, and hardly more 
than an incidental estimate of the value of human life.” His 
sole idea of argument is the revolver, to which he has recourse 
on all occasions without the faintest distrust of its universal 
eflicacy and applicability. And this ¢rim trait, joine d to the firm 
and undoubting faith with which he believes in the absolute 
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great brevity, we close this one with a sincere regret that Mr. 
Babcock should not have allowed himself room to give fuller 
expression and development to the conceptions that occupied 
his brain when he wrote. 
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Chess Eccentricities. By Major G. H. Verney. (Longmans.)— 
There is said to be a gentleman in America who has 3,000 books 
about chess. Here is another for him, as curious as most of his. Major 
Verney has been an enthusiast for many years on the special game 
called “‘ four-handed ” or “double” chess. Many have taken the in- 
fection from him; among others was the late Duke of Albany, to 
whose widow this pretty little book is, by permission, dedicated. It 
is no secret that a “four-handed”’ club is about being started in 
London, and it ought to be successful; undoubtedly this game isa 
much more “ clubbable ” one than the single game. Major Verney’s 
book is by no means confined to the game he is famous for. It is 
full of all sorts and conditions of chessmen, boards, and games, in- 
cluding one stupendous game in which eight players engage, and 
which would assuredly have to be finished in Bedlam. There area 
good many “cuts,” as old books have it, in this little volume, and 
much pleasant and quaint reading, and it is tastefully got-up. It may 
be well “to shelve ” it till the summer is over ; but when candles and 
fireside come in once more, there will be few more welcome “ hand- 
books ’’ than this. 

Rebilius Cruso: Robinson Crusoe, in Latin. By Francis William 
Newman. (Triibner aud Co.)—Professor Newman has not so much 
translated “ Rubinson Crusoe,” as written a new story on the lines of 
the old. He hopes that he need not “apologise for taking only the 

“general idea from Defoe.’”? His hope is to popularise Latin by 
making the teaching !ess scientific. Failing practice in talking, we 
had better call in the help of modern Latin. Hence, Rebilius Cruso 
—a work, we may say at once, of great ingenuity—shines especially 
in dealing with the description of mechanical contrivances and of 
other things in the immortal story, for which it would be impossible 
to find any classical equivalents. Here is a specimen of Professor 
Newman’s Latin :— 

“ Duodecimo mane, ut remigo ex portu ratem pone trahens, fluctus 
asperior aliquantum aquw in cymbam immisit. Exhaurire simul 
atque remigare non poteram ; si remos inhiberem, verebar ne deflexa 
cursa cymba latus undis objiceret. In portum, ut potius, statim 
redeo; ibi roborandam suscipio cymbam, Altiorem facio proram, 
additis tabulis, quae ferreis virgis firmatae, aliquantum asperginis 
possint rejicere. Non longi laboris erat illud; sed nimius ventus me 
terrebat, igitur reliquum diem scaphae addixi. Illud consideraveram, 
Naufragium plena Juna passi eramus ipsis in Kulendis Septemtribus. 
Ad pleni lunium iterum intumescente Oceano posse credebam suble- 
vari scapham; grande momentum servareturne an prorsus con- 
fringeretur.” 


We doubt whetker “ duodecimo mane” is admissible. 


The Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in India, 1877-1882. By Mrs. 
Robert Moss King. 2 vols. (Bentley and Son.)—These are two very 
pleasant volumes, abounding with observations of men and things. 

t is difficult to choose from among this variety ; but we may notice 
especially some interesting particulars about education in Vol. IL. It 
is curious to hear of a missionary rejoicing in having left-off “ paying 
the girls to come to school.” The process of founding a school in 
India, or at least in some parts (this was near Naini T:), is first to 
pay the children for coming, then to teach them for nothing, then to 
get a small school-fee from them. It must be allowed that, however 
induced to come, the children surpass English boys in their answers. 
Here are some specimens :—“ The provisions of the Test Act were 
dogs, cats, and other animals, and lasted forty days.” “ The second 
Great Charter of English liberties was the Five Miles’ Act, by 
which anybody dangerously ill was not allowed to come within five 
miles of the king’s dominions.’ ‘In time of war, for all them that 
were killed a cart was brought, and the corpse was put in; this 
was the Habeas Corpus Act.” We are sorry to see that Mrs. King 
has a bad opinion of native Christians. She seems to think that their 
having to give-up the native dress and take to European garments, as 
weakening their self-respect, may have something to do with it. In 
the South, where there are large Christian communities, this, we 
presume, does not take place. The comparison of a Christian with 
a Hindoo or Mahometan community would be interesting. Observa- 
tions of individual cases are delusive. Mrs. King thinks as badly as 
everybody else scems to do of the government of Kashmir. The last 
famine, she hears, was due to the officials delaying to give leave for 
the cutting of the crops. 

Letters to Guy. By Lady Barker (Lady Broome). (Macmillan.) 
—Here we have a series of nineteen letters addressed by the writer 
to a son left at school in England, and describing somewhat more 
than a year of life in Australia. The author leaves Mauritius in 
May, 1883, and reaches Adelaide the same month. From Adelaide, 





she makes her way to Perth, in Western Australia, of which colony 
her husband is Governor. This is the principal subject of the book, 
which possesses all the writer’s well-known charm of style. Very 
readable it is, and very much does it tempt one, or would have 
tempted one, calida juventa, to make trial of this Southern paradise. 
The country has, perhaps, some drawbacks; the climate is not quite 
perfect, being vexed especially with a hot wind; but the people, it 
seems, are all that they should be. There are some curious things in 
the book about the natives, who are evidently not very easy to deal 
with. How should snch a case as the followirg be dealt with ?—“ One 
gentle, inoffensive-looking young man was pointed out to me asa 
murderer. His mother had died lately, and the remedy proposed and 
insisted upon by his relatives as a cure for the unusual degree of 
grief her death caused the youth was to go and murder a woman of 
the same age of another tribe. He did so, and was quite surprised 
that his own sorrow for his mother was not lessened. ‘ Me just same 
cry-um.’ ” 

The Life of Samuel Seabury, D.D. By E, Edward Beardsley, D.D. 
(Jolin Hodges.)—Dr. Seabury was the first Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, holding the See of Connecti- 
ent. He was born in Connecticut in 1729. Of course, in the War of 
Independence he was a Loyalist, and, together with his brethren, 
suffered accordingly. After the end of the war, an effort was made 
to obtain episcopal consecration in England, but difficulties inter- 
vened. These difficulties seemed to have been the State oaths 
in the form of Consecration. The Bishops did not feel able 
to omit them, Application was subsequently made to the 
Scotch Bishops, after a notion had been entertained,—but, hap- 
pily, not approved,—of applying to one Cartwright, a so-called 
bishop of the non-juring succession. The application in Scotland was 
successful, though not till some opposition, which proceeded from 
America, had been overcome. On November 14th, 1754, the Rey. 
Samuel Seabury was consecrated by Robert Kilgour, Bishop of Aber- 
deen and Primus; Bishop Skinner, his coadjutor; and Mr. Petrie, 
Bishop of Ross and Moray. Bishop Seabury survived his consecra- 
tion twelve years, dying on February 25th, 1796. With this work 
may be mentioned A Short History of the Episcopal Church in America, 
by the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. (Griffith aud Farran.) 

The Agricola of Tacitus, A Translation. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This translation has merits, but it has also faults. Some- 
times it is stiff, and sometimes too free. Occasionally the meaning 
of the origional is not fully given. In the famous last chapter we 
find no account taken of the epithet in “non cum corpore extin- 
guuntar magne anime.” It is doubtful whether any philosophers 
maintained generally ‘that the soul does not perish with the body.” 
It was the great souls, they thought, who survived. Further on the 
translator seems to have followed a vicious reading when he writes 
“Let our homage rather be in admiration, in never-ceasing praise, 
and, if nature grant us the strength, in growing like to you.” Orelli 
reads, “admiratione potius quam temporalibus laudibus.”? The last 
sentence of the chapter is good :—“ For while oblivion falls on many 
of old, mingling them with the ignoble and obscure, Agricola, pre- 
served to after ages in tale and history, will still have a place among 
the living.” “ Many of old” is not very happy; “ many of the heroes 
of old”? may be better. “Greek case” and “ provincial straitness”’ 





give no idea of Graeca comitas and parsimonia provincialis; “re- 
finement ” and “ frugality’ would be better. It is a cumbrous trans- 
lation, again, of Tacitus’s remark that Agricola by his modesty, 
“extra invidiam nec extra gloriam fuit,’’ to wit, ‘this modest bearing 
did no injury to his fame, while robbing it of power to make him 
enemies.” Surely it has been better translated ‘he escaped jealousy 
without losing distinction.” 

‘hronicles of the Abbey of Elstow. By the Rev. P. R. Wigram. 
(Parker and Co.)—Elstow was a Benedictine Convent, founded by 
Judith, niece to the Conqueror, in 1078. Its records do not present 
anything very remarkable ; but they present several points of interest. 
In 1288, for instance, we have an exact valuation of its property. Its 
revenues were not large, not amounting to more than £70 per 
annum. (This, however, may be given as “rateable” value.) At its 
suppression it ranked among the greater monasteries. The pensions 
granted to the ejected Sisters amounted to £111 6s. 8d., Dame 
Elizabeth Bozvill receiving £50, the Prioress £4, the ex-Prioress 
£3 Gs. 8d., the “sexton” the same, sixteen nuns £2 13s. Ad. each, 
and four nuns £2. There is no particular reason to regret its dis- 
appearance, for a monition issued nine years before by the Bishop of 
Linco!n does not give a favourable view of its state. Mr. Buckley 
has added some interesting notes on the architecture of the church, 
and on some noticeable remains in Elstow village. 

Early and Tinperial Rome. By Hodder W. Westropp. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This volume contains a series of fifteen “ promenade 
lectures,’ delivered by the author in situ. They are interesting and 
instructive. We are inclined to wish that they had been published 
in a shape which would have made it convenient to read them where 
they were Celivered. 
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The new number of that indispensable annual, The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, supplies abundant evidence of the resolution of its editor, 
Mr. J. S. Keltie, to make it every year worthier of its name. There 
ig in it now scarcely a single error of detail to correct, and it con- 
tains twenty-four pages of fresh matter. Several of tho special 
articles in it have been recast,—notably that on Russia. Mr. Keltie 
has an eye to the special as well as the general wants of the politician 
and the publicist. His volume contains the fullest and most authorita- 
tive statement that has yet appeared of Egyptian statistics of every 
kind; information about the colonial possessions of Germany, about 
which we were all, like the Colonial Secretary, in a “no-idea’d ” con- 
dition a year ago; and figures which enable us to compare our naval 
strength with that of other countries. Possibly, Mr. Keltie might 
still further increase the value of his book by reducing the bulk of 
the historico-political information it contains. We know of almost 
no other suggestion to make in regard to it. 

We presume that Mr. Robert J. Langstaff De Havilland, M.A., 
author of the three-volume novel Enslaved (S. Low and Co.) would 
not object to being described as a member of the English realistic 
school. Certainly there is much that is very repulsive, and not a 
little that is disgusting, in his book; and it ends with the tragic 
collapse of practically all the characters in it. The heroine breaks 
the seventh commandment for the sake of a selfish Greek, who thinks 
of nothing but the gratification of his own desires, and who occa- 
sionally uses language worthy only of Seven Dials ; while her brother, 
who avenges her wrongs, is very nearly as bad as she is, as he carries 
on a most dubious flirtation with an Eastern intriyante. Then there 
is in Enslaved a great deal of such stuff as “ hot-sweet thoughts” and 
‘one rosy dream of love, with flashes of fiery tongue, a glowing 
incense sweetly stupefying, burned to the God of Passion.’ Yet 
there are signs in Enslaved that Mr. Havilland is acquainted with 
Cairo and Constantinople, and has some powers of description. It is 
to be hoped that he may yet put these powers to some good use. 

Surrey Bells and London Bell-Founders, by J. C. Stahlschmidt 
(Elliot Stock), is an interesting contribution to the science of “ bells.” 
The first two chapters are devoted to London founders, who are to 
be traced back to as early a date as the thirteenth century; the rest 
of the book to “Surrey Bells.” Out of 388 Surrey churches and 
chapels, 147 only are of older foundation than the present century 
(that of itself is a curious fact) ; and out of the 694 bells that these 
147 contain, 22 only are of pre-Reformation date. The earliest, Mr. 
Stahlschmidt thinks, is the single bell of Chaldon, not later than 
1250; and next to this is the second bell at Bilsay, belonging to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. (Oriel House, 
Farringdon Street) a number of pretty Easter Cards,—earefully 
painted flowers for the most part,—with poems on the subject 
Easter appended to them. ‘There is also a series of folding Easter 
cards of the same kind. 
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be taken at 8 o’clock by § D.C.L., 
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NIVERSI [ y CO LLE GE SCHOOL. 
—A FRENCH MASTER is REQU TRED for 
the morning hours. factory evidence of teaching 
verfect command of English, 


and diseiplir 
and general : at least equal to a 
University degrs ndispensable.—Applieation, by 
letter, to be mad s possible to the HE AD 
laa University College School, Gower Street, 
WwW. 
{IRTON er LUEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
—The next ENTRANCE EXA MINATION will 
be held in London, beginning JUNE 8th, and also at 
Edinburgh, if a sufficient number of candid tes. pre- 
sent themselv« The C loth vorkers * Exhibiti 
the annual value of 10 Russell Gurney 
Foundation Schx annual value of £45, and 
the MaryAnne on Foundation Scholarship,of th 
annual value of 20 guineas, all tenable for three yé 
will be awarded in connection with this Examination. 
Forms of entry and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22 
Gloucester Place, Hyde ‘Park, London, W. ‘The 
Forms should be returied, filler Lup, by April 30th. 
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NHE HIBBE ECTURE, 1885.— 
A COURSE of ae LECTURES on “The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH ot RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the INFLUENCE of PAULINISM on 
CHRISITIANITY,” will be delivered in English by 
Professor PFLEI DERER, of the University of Berlin, 
at ST. GEORGI’ Ss HALL, Langham Place, on the 
followiag days, viz.:—MONDAY, 13th, WEDNES.- 
DAY, 15th, MOND! AY, 20th, W EDNESDAY, 22nd, 
MOND! AY, 27th, and WE DNE SDAY, 29th April, at 
5 p,m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be 
by ticket, without payment. Persons desirons of 
attend ling the Lecturcs are ig 8 to send their 
Names and Addresses to Me ILLIAMS and 
NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, cone: Garden, 
W.C., not later tian April 4th, and as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
rsons as the Hall will accommodate, 
ne Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by P rofes sor PFLEIDERE® at Oxford, in the New 
Examination Schools, at 4.30 p.m., on each of the 
following days, —TUESDAY, 14th, FRIDAY, 
8 "2 ith, ‘and TUES- 
: Ist May. Admission 
yurse will be free, withou t ticket. 
PERCY L AWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert 1 ‘Tras tees, 
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i aw Society. 
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The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 
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UBLIC DEBT of NEW ZEALAND. 
—CONVERSION of £5,772,5¢ 0 NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. pg ies rae 
The Governor and Company ¢ f the Bank of England 
f the agents appointed by 





vive notice tha , on bebi 
give yvernor of New Zealand in Coune)], under the 
New Z aland Consolidated Stock Act, 1877, the 
Amer oT Act, 1881, and the Conso'idated Steck 
ri (Sr Francis Dillon Pell, K.C.M.G., and Sir 
nose Go ‘dehilk t Julyan, - C. vw. G., C.B.), they are 
ised t t to) invit ec hol der f the Debentures of the 
ab ‘y Debenture for conver- 
sion on the fi wing terins, Vz. : 

For every one hundre’ pounds of su ich Debentures 
anew Debenture will be issned for the same amount, 
hearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
for seven years, from April 15th, 1885, to sa 15th, 
1892, when it will be conyer ted into £107 New Zealand 
Four per Cent. Cons olidated Stock inscribed at the 
Bank of England, which wiil rank Pp wi passu with the 
Four per Cent. Consc lidated | Stock already created 
and issued, and redcemable at t par ‘on November 1s t, 
1928 9, 

Applications for conversion will be received up to 
April 30ch next, inclusiy 

The interest upon the new te will be 
payable by coupons in the same manner as upon the 
Co aL Dekent ures, viz., January 15th, April 15th, 
sh, and October 15th, at th e Bank of England, 
she first coupon being for the dividend due July 1th 
next. 

Consol Debentures, from which the Coupon due 
April 15th next mus at be detache od, may be de posited 
at the Chief Cxashier’s Office, Bank of Eng'and, “for ex- 
change on or after Wednesday next, the 11thi — . They 
must bear all Coupons subsequent to that due April 
inext, and must be left three clear days fur ex- 
nation. Receipts will be given forthe I ntnres 
pes ited, and the new Del ures will be issued in 

xchange as soon after as possible. 

The usnal annual drawing for redemption of the 
Consols will take place on Tuc y, March 3ist next; 
Debentures deposited before that date will not be 
affected by the dr awing Holders of Consol Deben- 
tures drawn for rede mption, in respect of which no 
application for conversion has been made, will Le 
pera to rece ‘ive, in exchange for each drawn Deb en- 

ure, anew Debeuture as above, upon payment of the 
sum cf £4 per cent., provided application be made 

re April 15th next. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the Revennes of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will he liable in 
respect of the Stock and the Dividends the m ym, and 
the isolidated Fund ef the United Kingdom, and 

he Commi ioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, will 
not he directly or indire ‘tly liable or responsi ible for 
ment of the Sto c k or of the Dividends there- 
ou, or for any a r re'ating the sreto. 
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AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Pande ..cccciescvcterdccceees . £3,673,204, 
The maenitude of the Company's busin ss cnt bles 
ert Insuranecs onthe most favourable terms, 
DEP ARTME NT.—All descriptions of Life 
ince and Annuities at moderate a ates. 
larze Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
f sureid in the new P rticip: 
en pA es 5 cach valuation. 
THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
ive increased facilities for Residence, el, and 
Root aa er vining Polie es in fore Reviving 
Lapsed Policie:.—Prompt Payment cf ¢ 
OFFICES. 



















. Bristol, Dublin, 
and Neweastle. 
sos and Forms of Proposal f . 
nee and Annuities may he o! 
28, OF from any of its Agents, 
ncies invil 
Londen On ice 5: Coral ill, and Charing Cross 


ID: R1C HARDSONand C OMPAN 

Acricultural Merchants, York, wil bead to 
forw to intending Purchasers their ANNUAL 
a Pamphlet of 120 Pas on 
ul Fr EDING ARTICLES, their Uses 
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UNV ILLE'S O LD [LRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Mc 

fession in preference te French Bran 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quots tions on application to DUNVi! 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfas L 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Building 5, teres 1, 
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PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ne ae eer mee ? 
The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
aud security of the Assured, as follows: 
Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 
tesidence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date: 
Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of E ogland. | Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Bagegallay. | William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisput: able. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 
as at December 31st, 1886. 
The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITI LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ApyANTAGEs obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

EHconomy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Police 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
s of £1,009 being increased to £1,500 and upwards, 
ress (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
a new busin 


ders themselves, on an equitable prin- 








made, policies 
Safety.—The B 
9 per cent. of i ig which is much less than in any Office transacting so larg 
The Funds are now closeon Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 
Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Managzer. 


TAT +r 
ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. aes U N ION 
ae Six g P alf illions Sterling. uibers Yr 7. r 
Funds, Six and a Half Milli on at i ae BAN K OF AUS rRALIA, 


Ter ms of Assurance. London 
Street, E. C. and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: LIMITED 
esas ESTABLISHED 1837 


66 Upper Sackville Street. 
HN! IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Paid-up Capital 1. 9. «4. £1,500,000 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. Reserve Fund eae oes £250,000 
ESTABLISHED 1782. Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning a 
effected in all parts of the W orld, lati LETTERS REDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- | 9. at 36 de = wht, are granted on the Bank’s 
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jw STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 


















ality. tranches thr r} a Cx ries of Ai ralia, N 
y ILLIAM C. MACDONA LD, ? : Joint = oe feve: hout the Colonies of Australia, New 
scale ieee droiamindee TELE GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


1 05,000 AC C IDENTS BIT LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


WHICH for co.lection. 
























TWO MILLIONS DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS yhich may be ascertained on application, 
OMPENSATION rR. MEWBURN, Manazer, 
TAY Q Lt ’ aarnmp TAT 1] Buildinuys, Lothbar z. a. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Saad : 
10 . Y ‘4 sper ry +r 
agama COMMERCIAL UN [ON 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
IRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Paid-up and Invested Fur ds, ; 2 : P £2.500,000 
4995 YSCrIHEet ees . =, UU, UUU 
Premium Inconie, £235, acy wes “a 
HAIRMAN ... a Hanvin M { : as pecial LT r Life 
> to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the (a) Iders al ‘ «e 
Local Agents, cr Tora INVESTED Funp S$ OF Two MILL 
t-Enp Orrice —8 GRAND HOT¢L Total Annual Prem ree yme exceeds £1,600,009 
JILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; pepo: i pare ac 
ae Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


OR AT THE 
—61 CORNHILL, LONDON, E, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secr« wl 


Heap OFFic West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
DIRKBECK BAN K.— } 
j ) Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lene. 

Thre pe r cent. Interest allowed on Deposits, repay 
able on demand. ‘Two per cent. Interest on Current | : 
y? ‘counts calculated on the minimum monthly ; temporary y 
balances , When not drawn below £59. The Bank | sto mach, lungs, heart, head, : 
rtakes for its Customers, free of charge, the safe and legitimate w ty, by de utin 
ou: tody of Dee ds, Writings, and other Securities and | so eradicating those ispuritics which aret e source 
inbles ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- | : and constituent of almost every diseas. Their medi- 
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unite 





— q attack all ailments of the 
and bowels, in the only 
rating the blood, and 


















de nds, ped Coupons; and the purchase and sale of | cinal efficacy is iw onderful in renovating - feebled 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuitie:, Letters of Credit and constitutions. Their action embraces a that is 
Circular Notes is ued. The Birkbeck Almanack, with | desirable in a household mediciue. ‘They exp el every 
full particulars, post fre? on application. ; the strength is 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROF T, Manager. 






noxious and effete matter; and th 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 


“The distinguishing character of the 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mndie’s Library), Sa*lled grandeur of the genius of 


autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879. 


Fiist issue of Autotype Copies of the most ce'ebrated paintings in this Collection. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Michael Angelo, as embodied in + 

Sistine frescoes, that all evens ‘of = 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. noblest art should be grateful to tie 
Now ready. mee process."”—Portfolio, April, 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeod, an eduea. 
tional influence of a high order, phe oa 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters shou!d not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
—s used to adorn every nursery and szhool- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volame III., to complete the work, now ready. 


Ayn ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 1873, 
Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per vost. 





HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 6d, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 









IS, 3ft., from lls, ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3Sft., 28s: 4ft. Gin., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3it., 
203; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
88 OXFORD STREET, W., &e. 
STOVES, FENDERS, FIRE BRASSES and IRONS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, &e. 
Orders of £5 and upwards CARRIAGE Parp to any 
Station in England and Wales. 
2s. 4. £ sad. 


Register Stoves, with Hobs ...... 0 9 Oto 612 0 
* »  Sloweombustion 1 5 Oto 15 U 9 
- » sate Panels ...... 20 Cto2 0 0 
a ah Electro Bronze 











and Brass...... 610 0 to 1515 0 

Dog Grates, Berlin Black . 012 Oto 415 0 
mi Black and Brass ... 2 8 0to 29 0 0 
Fenders, Bronzed or black ...... 0 3 Oto 910 0 
* Berlin Black and Bra-s 0 15 0 to 10 0 0 

tg All Polished Brass ...... 1 7 O6to 1515 0 
Fender Curbs for Tile Hearths...0 8 Oto 510 0 
Marble ms . 115 0to1212 0 
Fire Brasses and Irons .... C 2 9to 4 40 
Fireside Companions C12 6to 5 5 0 


Coal Scoops and Boxe: 

TNS csp ssnhuinhy sbanneaksphescarnenak 0 2 6to 8 5 0 

Chimney Pieces, Marble or Wood 115 Oto 75 0 0 

Kitcheners, Open Ranges, Gas and Hot Water Work, 
Range Work.—Estimates free. 


ILLIAM SS. BURTON, 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 

88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; and 1, 1a, 2 and 3 New- 
man Street. Catalogues post free. 





Finest COLZA OIL .s...........eccceee 23 90 per Gallon. 
KEROSINE, water white, safe, 
BUG TAOMOLOUG  oieisisesisnccicseosvors 3 20 per Gallon. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalozue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Meappincturers 
_ BANBURY. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
4 all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


—_—_. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1834, 
PE PTON IZ E D prortsvatns, vericare cuteprey, axp 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS keg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuin; 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


GF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces thronghout the World, ; 





Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere 








ALL WHO 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


TION.—In consequence of certai 
ie ae ean aes poe EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
spins a oo vena of — FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
is the only brand ever guarauteed as genuine si tani a 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus yon FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Licebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








FINE OLD PURE 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently | 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles, | TVIGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
SPECTACLES. | DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the | 9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
Weakest Sights * Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., | 5 years old—423 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
—— vg sang a yee BON M4 —; From 

estimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- All orders must be ac ompanied by remittance. 
tion of Sight free, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady 


Horr, Author of * Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 


LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 


Crcit Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&e, 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By 


Ricuarp Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. 


3y the Author of “A Golden Bar,” &e. 2 vols. 
[ Next week. 


DONOVAN: a Modern English- 


man. By Epna Lyatu, 1 vol., 6 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
~ On March 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 22. 
HE CORNHILL M AGAZINE, 
for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 

Covrt Royan. By the Author of ‘‘Jotn Herring,” 
“ Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 1. A Little Devil—Chap, 2 
Pawned.—Chap. 3. Lazarus.—Chap. 4, Joanna's 
School. Illus > abe by G. Du Maurier. 

Tue Fire Brave. 

Mrs. WILMINGTON’S GARDEN Party. Illustrated by 
T. S. Cheeseman. 

Bre ANIMALS. 

Tue RaBBi’s PRESENT. 

Rarypow GoLp. By David Christie Murray. Book 
Jl.—How Job Round tkegan his Repentance. 
Chaps. 4-6, 

London: SMITH, FLDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord ee 
Earl of CARNARVON. — | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
"ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY 
The COUNCIL at the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 1 5 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Bact SW. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, § 


ICKERS and § SON, the oris iginator of 

the System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all 

NEW BOOKS in General Literature ut a reduct on of 

3d the ls, and Law and Medical at 2d in the 1s, for 
cash. 

A Cloice Selection of Standard Works in calf and 
moroce) binding, suitable for the Library or for pre- 
sentation, a':o for School and College Prizes, always 
on hand. Orders by post carefully and promptly 
"Troe Cat ogues post free, 
ester y 


















. 


ME (LF RACOMBE “HOTEL—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 
the Atlantic, with the mi'd and cqnable climate of 
North-We-tern Devon. Rooms facing Sonth, over- 
looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem- 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


a) plate: 
ears { RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 

article.’ *—Standard. ’ 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWEN' TY PRIZE MEDALS. 


FISHER’S }} —. 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S — BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DBESSING-BAG Ss. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND LIBRARIES. 


By M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON 


BONAPARTE. By Lovis ANTOINE “ro 
DE BovurRIEeNNr, his Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. Putpps, 


late Royal Artillery. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with 
= and 36 Illustrations, except two, on steel, 


Edited by FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


The RUNNYMEDE 


LETTERS. In 1 vol, small cruwn 8yo, 63. 
3y PROFESSOR STEVENS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and 


his TIME. By Joun L. Stevens, LL.D., Am- 
bassador of the United States Government at 
Stockholm, 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 15s. 


In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. 


LETTERS from HELL. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Georae MACDONALD, 


By Various Writers. 


A NEW BOOK of SPORTS: 


Outdoor and Indoor. Reprinted from the Satuy- 
day Review. In 1 vol. crown S8vo, 63. 
[Ready this day, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED, 


A Perilous Secret. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


3y the AUTHOR of “POLICY and PASSION,” 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 


AFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, 


“*This is the most brilliant book of this season and 
of many seasons. It contains the most accurate, the 
best drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description 
of the society of the day which has appeared since 
Disraeli wrote ‘ Coningsby.’ The characters and the 
situations are so real that the reader finds himself one 
of the throng, sympathising with its joys and sorrows, 
joining mentally in its conversations, and impatiently 
anxious to keep the appuintments which always loom 
in the future.”—Army and Navy Magazine, 


By the Author of “ At the World’s Mercy.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 


By the Author of *‘ The House on the Marsh.” 3 
vols, 

“ For people who want to be kept awake during the 
eirlier part of the evening, it would be difficult to tind 
a more exciting novel, or one better adapted to such 
a purpose, than that which is here presented to us.” 
—Johkn Bull. 


By the Author of “ The Rose Garden,” Sc. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frances Mary Prarp, Author of “ Contradic- 
tions,” &ce. 2 vols, 

** Both as a faithful picture of Dutch life, and asa 
story containing many graphic and minute character 
studies, ‘Near Neighbours’ is eyually successful.” — 
Morning Post. 


By the Author of “ The Golden Prime,” Se. 


A GOOD HATER. By 


Freperick Boy ir, Authorof “ Fools of Fortune,’’ 

&e. 3 vols. = es Just ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

NEW BURLINGTON STREI ET, LONDON. 








Miss BRADDON’S “4 Bala 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
YLLARD’S WEIRD. The New 
Novel. By ho Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” ‘* Ishmael,’ 
London J. and R. , ELL, Shoe Lang, and 
all Libraries. 
New Edition, price ls ; by post, 1s 1d. 
OMAN SUFFRAGE: Reasons for 
Opposing it. By Vice-Admiral Maxsr. 
London: WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, 











— 


CHATTO and WINDUS. PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK, 
To be ready immediately, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


sy a FOREIGN RESIDENT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of NOTABLE 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
By FRANCES HAYS, 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


UNCLE JACK. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &e. 











Mr. HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries.—THE 


SHADOW OF A CRIME. 
By HALL CAINE. 


“Mr. Hall Caine has written a fine story. Ralph 
Ray is a strong and a beautiful figure. The character 
of the heroine, too, is lifelike and charming...... In this 
art [of the storyteller ] Mr. Caine shows himself to be 
an adept. The story, indeed, is pi cturesque, and un- 
usually fall of ine idents of a striking and novel kind. 
It is, moreover, full of that true local colour which 
can only come "from local knowledge. Altogether, 
the characteristics of the story are _ freshness of 
incident and origin: nally cf treatment.”—Atheneum. 


CHARLES GIBBON'S Ss NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown S8vo, at all Libraries. 


A HARD KNOT. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Robin Gray,’’ 




















Mrs. PIRKIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all 
Libraries. 


LADY LOVELACE. 


By C. L. PIRKIS. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 12:, and at all Libraries. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. By 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

“‘This book is exceedingly shrewd, and wise, and 
witty. The story is admirably constructed, and it 
keeps the reader’s interest keenly and wholesomely 
alive from the first page to the las t.’ *—Standard. 





3 vols. crown S8yo, at all Libr. aries. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

“From first to last this is an attractive novel, com- 
bining sufficient variety of character, incident, and 
locality to interest the most practised re der of fiction. 
Once taken up it will be difficult to lay it down until 
the last page is read.”—Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUMES of the * PICCADILLY 
NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 61 each, 

MATT: a Story of a Caravan. By Rosert 
BUCHANAN. 

A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. By D. 
Curistie MURRAY. 


MISS CADOGNA. By Juttax HAWTHORNE. — 


The ADVENTURES of HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN. By Marx Twarty. With 174 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. 





On a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Alex. 
E. Sweer and J. Armoy Knox. With 265 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, 


and Where to Find Them: a Handbook for 





Students. By J. E. Tayior, Ph.D., F.L.S., &., 


Author of “ The Sagacity and Morality of Plants.” 
With 331 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
73 6d, 
MILITARY MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer, Author 
of © Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward 
CLopp, Author of “ The Childhood of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. Immediately. 





STUDIES RE- STUDIED: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. By ALex. 
CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of ‘* The Life of 
Prince Charles Stuart,’ &e. emy Svo, cloth 
extra, 12s, [Shortly. 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By 
W. Martiru Wituams, F.R.A.S., Author of 
“ Science in Short Chapters,”’ “ A Simple Treatise 
on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[April 15th. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BY THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 





NOTICE.—The New Volume in the INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, entitled, ‘The COMMON 
SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES,” by the late 
WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, wiil be veady neat 
Crown 8vo, with 100 jigures, cloth, 5s. 


week. 


London: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CoO. 





NOTICE. — The 
HENRY 
Artevelde,” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir 
TAYLOR, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Philip van 
will be published on the 24th inst., in 2 vols. 


8vo, with Portrait, price 32s 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME of “The 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” will 


© 


be veady on Thursday neat, price 12s 6d in cloth; or 18s 


in half-morocco. The Volume will comprise Annesley— 


Baird. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 19s 6d. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 


3y AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” ‘‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ &e. 


London : 15 Waterloo Place. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 





The THIRTY-SIXTH THOUSAND is now ready of 


Professor DRUMMOND’S NATURAL LAW in 


the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 7a 6d. 


NOTICEH.—A picieaniven of “NATURAL LAW 
in the SPIRITUAL WORLD ill be commenced in “ The EXPOSITOR ” for April. 


Price 1s, monthly, post free. 


London: HO 


)DDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


ASTHMA, 


“THE BEST REMEDY FOR 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTH) fA, DIFFICULTY OF ‘BRE ATHING, HAY FEVER, &e. 
“The Inhalation had tho most magical effect on my patient. »_Dyr, McVEAGH. 
Grown and prepared in all f forms for yung | and Tuhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 
Cigars and Cigarette 30xes 3s, 6s, 8s, and 1 
Prepared for use as To —Tins 23 6d, 5, 10s, and 18s. Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins, each containing a censer for burni ng, 2s ‘6d, 53, and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 


And obtainable Everywhere. N.B.—To bring this remedy within the reach of all, the size of the Packets 
of Cigars and Cigarettes has been considerably increased, thus greatly re: ducing the price, 
























Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-8), 
Ejited by LADY BELLAIRS, 
8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, 15s, 


lish 


This day is publis 


ROYA L M AIL: 
Its Curiosities and Romance, 
by JAMES WILSON HYD#, 
Superintendent in the Gencral Post Ofice, Edinburgh, 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 


THE 


This day is published. 
MOORE: 
By EVELYN STONE, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 173. 


HUGH a Novel, 


Arranged and Edited by J. W. CROSS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LITE as Related 
in her Letters and Journals. Second Edition, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 42s. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
LETTERS from the WEST of 


IRELAND, 1834. Reprinted from the Times, 
Crown 8vo, &s 

“The letters iin ave the important quality of being 
eminently readable, and it is surprising how much 
information Mr. Shand picked up in a short time.”—= 
Atheneum, 

“ Handy in size and well printed, the book is sure to 
be welcomed by alarge number of readers—by tourists 
on pleasure bent ; by those who evjoy good descrip- 
tions of travel, no matter where; and by those who 
feel an interest—and who do not ?—in the eternal 
Irish question.”’—Times, 


By the Rev. GEORGN MATHESON, D.D. 
CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the 


NEW? or, the Problem of Evolution and Reve- 
lation. Crown Syo,7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


HE UNKNOWN G op, wu other 
Sermons. Preached in St. Peter's, Vere Street, 

by the Rev. ALEXANDER i. CRAU FUR p, M.A., 
formerly Exhibiti of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘Seeking for Light.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s (post free). { Ready, 

«The genuine intellectual strength and imaginative 
brilliancy of these really excellent and very powerful 
disconrses.”—Literary World, 

“They are all. notewc orthy sermons...... They deal, 
many of them, with ordinary subjects, but with so 
much foree and freshness that no one will aceuse 
them of being commonplace.’’—Scotsman. 

T. FisuHrr Unwis, ¢ 26 Paternoster Square, F.C. 


Just published, Seec sont Edition NM R - ised and E nlarged, 
demy 8vo, with Lilus ms, 12s 6d. 

ECTURES on “ME NAL DISEASE. 

By W. H. 0. SANKEY, M.D., Lond, F.R.C.P. 

late Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Univers sity College, 

London, formerly Medical Supe rinte ondent of Female 

Department of the Hanwell Asylum; Proprietor of 
the Boreatton Park Asylum. 

“Dr. Sankey’s great arquaintince with insanit ty 
appears in every page......Jn no part of this work is 
Dr. Sankey’ s skill and experience better shown than 
in the chapter on tre utment.’” a. 

“A reader cannot but be struc 2 } 
has evi idently bec n be stowed by the author wpon this 
work.’ —Tie Law Times. 
London : H. K. Ley 1s, 13 
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3G wer Street, W.c. 


THE PARTY OF IN IVIDU AL LIBERTY. 
RIGHT and VRONG of 
: COMPULSION by the = ATE. By AUBERON 
Herbert. Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s 61. Now ready. 
WittrAMs anp Noxraarr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Strect, Edinburgh. 


NDIAN RESIDED 


aid the Governim« 
the real spirit of the 





















nae nis Ww on 





‘The VOICE of INDIA, ”—Maxqvis or Ru 
W wl s seg 
Th rial, whicl 











lso gives copions extracts from 
Indian Journals, is de- 
nun Lond n Ke e an 
all B oks ellers. 
mbe ys hal Uf-pri ic 








livered, post free 
14 Cockspur S$ 
Mc onth ly eC op’ es 


ES STMINSTER I AL iv appa) 
by Sir CH AS. “gag seer hie e the BUILDER 
Ld; 
or: 





for this week (price 41; } ; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19. ); also Desi mn f 
(Soane Medallion Prize Dra 
Melrose—Houss, Pet« 
pital—Report of the Roy: al C 
tan Sewage Discharge—Westz 
Committee—Building Trade 
Catherine Strect, and all Newsmen. 


y aor ry District Hos- 
i-sion on Metropoli- 
r Hall Restoration 
chibition, &¢.—46 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NATURE’S 


Lives.” 3 vols. 


The OLD CORNER HOUSE. By 


L. H., Author of “A Mother’s Idol.” 2 vols. 


NURSLING: a 


Romance, from Real Life. Py Lady Gextrupe Stock, Author of * Linked | 


a Nor-| 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


{ yy 
Ss FPOR T. 
By W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwicksbi 
FOX-HUNTING. cor 
SALMON-FISHING, DEER 


With 21 Full-page and 2! smaller Illustrations by 
CREALOCKE, C.B. 





T-SHOOTING. 
STALKING, 
n. Heyry Horr 









wT ‘a a 4 . 
bey iN and WORSE . } In dsome crown 4to yolun [ Now ready. 
wes m Novel. By Aunxanper L, Kretnanp, Translated by W. W. KETTLe- | «.* 4 few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will } , with extra Full-page 
ELL. 63. Tulustrations by Licnt.-Gen. ¢ 


Also a NEW EDITION, in one volume, of 
MY DUCATS and MY 


DAUGHTER. By Hay Huntrrand Water Wuyte. With Frontispicce, 6s. 


And a NEW STORY entitled. 


DOING and UNDOING. By Mary 


CHICHELE. 42 6d 


KEGAN idiotic TRENCH, and CO. 


London : 








GENERAL GORDON'S RULE IN THE 
HIS OWN WORDS. 


SOUDAN, TOLD IN 


Ready next weck, cheap issue, Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 7s 6.1. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
874-79. 
With a Portra‘'t; and a Map of the Cc wx prerared under Colonel Gordon’s 
supervision 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 


Author of the “ Life of Sir Rowland nh ..C.B ry” Dr, Johnson: His Friends 





™ 


the § s 


19th says :—“ Dr. Birkheck Ifill’s ‘Colonel Gordon in 
t account of Gene’ ul Gordon as a man and as a 
th it is pleasant to see a new edition has appeared,”’ 








THOS. De La RUF, and CO., Bunhill Row, ecieniilen C. 


FRANCE AND TONGKING: 
he Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation 
of Further India. 
7 JAMES GEORGE SCOTT (Shway Yoe), 
Author of “ T! His Life and Notions.” 


> Burman: 


With Map and Two Plans, demy 8vo, 16s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


INDIAN Seve oe E ENGLAND, —_ 
By W mg 5% DIGBY, C.1.E. 

The Right Hon. Joun Bricut, M.P, (at St. Jamos’s Hall, on February 25th), 
said :— Lord Ripon h as referred 9 a work published recently on India by the 
Secretary of the National Liberal Club. I have read that book with great care 
and great interest. It affords matter for serious thought, and no person who has 
the smallest interest in India but can be benefited by reading it.” 

Price 5s. 
Tatpor Bros., 81 Carter Lane, E.C., ¢ and all Books sellers. 


TIKH EEL aes frARS OF AGONY.—The Rey. F. A. Vincent, 
B. “afte of Elsted, Trayford, &c., writes :—‘* Dec. 


NDIA for the 












Cures } 231 “5 1=84,—I shall be glad to reply, at my own expense, 
Toothache, to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable remedy 
Neuralgia, | ‘Tikheel.’ After taking two bottles, I derived benefit I 
Faceache, ; never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 


Tie, |}of agony. I had in vain tried all specifics known, as 

Nervous and Sick | well as consulting physicians, I hope this testimonial, 

Headache. Of “all if it will snot requite you, will at least exhibit my 
Chemists, prico 2s 6d. gratitude.” 








1 


Forming a handsome Volume in demy tto. Wi » ready abont March 25th. 


“e 


dy the death of Mr. Davenpo rt, for other » and sympathy with all who 
British field sports lost their »} 1 ! try and rejoice in matching 
champion. Few men h i iron i ll aainst the instinets and 
better opportunities of joining i t <er senses of it 3 wild denizens, at 
door amusements, no one his been | t ume ti } he knows how to 
quicker to scern and denounces in} tella most effective manner. 
them all that is eruel, selfish, and| t turn to the illustr itions 
unwortby of a gentleman. Mr. Dayeu- neral H. H. Crealocke has 
port loved sport keenly for its own upou his friend's ~itine. 
sake; consequently, whenever he wrote more than forty in number, 
an article, it was sure to be read with them carefully finished...... 
avidity. Blessed with a keen sense of r for the lil y shelf or the 
the ludicrous, and with much literary r-room table, whether we con- 
skill, able also to draw upon a large he quality of the writing or the 
fund of experience, he suc eeded in of _ illus trations, Mr. 
investing every incident with inter } i i 
A hearty welcome, therefore, is a 
to this volume. We know no moder 
book so likely to fill boys with an en- 

add 



























thusiasm for sport, and, we 1 id ss n 
none which wi ill more eff« u torial of the peor - 
them with ob > counterfeits ¢ tm, March l4th. 
author teaches humanity 

The — Edition of 1,990 ¢ a issold. A Second Edition will be ready about t} 


9 
27ih i inst. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIE ai ART IN 
PH@NICIA, CYPRUS, A} ND SLA MINOR. 
3y GEORGES PERROT and Cl 1S CHIPIEZ. 

Translated from the French by WALTEI LMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 


Containing about 5)0 Illustrations. ial 8yo, 42s. 


b> & 





ENGLAND: 


Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 














By T. H. SCOTT. 
New and Revised Editior I wand, demy 8yo, 8s. [Thisday. 

© The feeling with which we close th yf iscott’s work is that 
the varied re enge personal characte of rnments, and grada- 
tions of society, which make up the En ty, 6 never before been so 
accurately an 1 appreciatively dealt with in >sinzle volume......The narrative 
combine s historic dignity with the widest possible comprehensiveness,”—Lloyd’s 

j ecklye 

“The commendation so generally bestowed upon the original issue of this book 
is equally merited by the new e lition jus t out......It is practically a new 
work, the facts, figures, and conclusions o 1 bring into comprehensive review 





the England of to-day.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVEL 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 





Considerably enlar: 








sing, * Diana of the 
f the best of all Mr. 
ks......16 is a study of 
also a study of 
ire of fact and the 
hed with generous 
ich in kindly comedy, 
in natural passion ; it 
lection of many human 


Tt is in all essential qualities the 
most notable novel that has appeared 
in England during the last few years. 
It is not a book to be disposed of in a 
single reading. It must be taken up 
again and again, p< dered over an 
studied, as a great work of art should 








Wicca The book, it need not be said, is ; joyful and sorrowful, 
studded from « nd t to end with twinkling th i hter and frui ful 
gems of aphorism, and all alive with life itself......Mr. Meredith 


English as is within the 

f no other living man; and in 
in landseape, in dialogue as 

is, in description as in comment 


wise and witty sayings, wherein often 
more is meant than meets an ear t 
is not attuned to the voice of gres 
writers and the language of deep ‘tion, he is an artist in words 
thonghts.”—St. James’s Gazette, March 1 his country may be proud,”— 
16th, Atheneum, March lth, 





By HAWLEY SMART. 
AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By WAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols, 


TIE 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, 
Author of “The Right Sort.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 








NEW AMERICAN COPYRIGHT NOVEL. 


Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
TRAJAN. By Henry F. Keenan. 


Mr. W. D. Howells says that “ Trajan” “is the best book he has read for many 
a 3” 
years. 
NEW WORK by Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Ready in a few days, price 19s 61. 


AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. By Richard 
Jerrerirs, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wood Magiz,’’ &e. 


Just published, price 12s. 


A DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS. By Henry W. 
Lucy. The DISRAELI PARLIAMENT, 1871—1890, 


“ For sustained interest a modern novel is not on the same bookshelf with it.’—Punch. 


“ Mr. Henry Lucy’s ‘ Diary of Two Parliaments’ is sure to be read with interest and amusement by all 
who care for the lighter side of polities:.”’—Daily News. * 





Ready shortly, complete in 3 vols. price 153 each. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. With about Fifty Full- 


Page Steel Plates and Wcod Engravings from Original Designs by leading Artists, and containing 
Mr. Furnivatv’s Introduction and Life of Shakspere. 





Complete in two magnificent Volumes.—Vol. I., £2 53; Vol. II., £2:12s 6d. 


BE BERS’S EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and 


Picturesque. By Professor G. Eners. Translated by CLara BELL, with Notes by Samcri Bircew 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. With about 809 Original Illustrations. 


“Of ali the numerous works: on Egyptology that have come forth from the press, none can compare 
with Professor Ebers’s splendid historical description of Ezypt.’—Revord, 


3 Just published, price 5s. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Ernest 
gt tell Translated by Lucy N. Erurertneton, With a Preface by Professor Rusxry. 
With 109 Engravings. 


The best, and indeed the only complete, handbook cf the English school of painting.’—Pal! Mall 
Gazette. 


[THE FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. (‘ Ouvrage 


Couronné par l’Académie Royale de Belgique.”) By Professor A.J, Wacters. Translated by Mrs. 
Henry Rosset. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 5s, 


“Mr. Wauters’ handbook is an excellent work, and this English cdition will be found of the greatest 
value.”’— Guardian, 


* * The above two works form Volumes of the Fine-Art Library, edited 5y JOHN SPARKES, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 





Now ready, price 63. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1885. A Com- 


prehensive Guide to the Educational Facilities afforded by the various classes of Schools existing in 
the Country. 


“Seems to comprise every sort of information likly to be wanted by parents or others anxions to know 
where to educate their children.” —Daily News, 


Ready in a few days, price.1s 6d, 


THE MAKING of the HOME: a Reading-Book in 


Domestic Economy. By Mrs, Samurt A. Barnett. Extra feap. 870, limp cover. 





Ready in a few days, price 5s, 


(ASSELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. Vol II. New 


Edition. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 





Ready shortly, price 5:. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. Vol. Ii. Edited 


by D, T. Fisu, assisted by Eminent Horticultural Authorities. Illustrated throughout. 





Ready shortly, complete in 1 vol. price 103 6d, 


POULTRY, the BOOK of. By L. Wright. Popular 


Edition. With numerous Wood Engravings, including a Series of Full-page Plates, e:pecially prepared 
for this Edition. Extra crown 4to, 600 pp., cloth. 





DICTIONARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, 


“Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY have 
added to their long series of Dictionaries, which 
will soon furnish condensed information de 
omni re scibili, a ‘Dictionary of English 
History? ’—Saturpay Review. : 


ENGLISH HISTORY, DICTIONARY 


of: a Record of the Doings of the English 
Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by 
Srpney J. Low, B.A, Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s Colleze, London, and F, §, 
PuLirne, M.A., late Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, assisted by eminent 
Contributors to the Work. Just published. 
Price 21s ; half-Roxburghe, 253. 
“This book will really be a great boon to every one 
who makes a study of English history.”’-—Atheneum, 
“Tt fills a place that has so far remained vacant in 
our libraries, and it fills it worthily.’”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


FENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 
A New and Original Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the English Language, with a 
Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pro. 
nunciation, and Use. Seven Divisional Volumes 
now ready, price 10s 61 each; also issued in 
Double Volumes, half-morocco, 21s each, 
*,* Also now being issued in Monthly Parts, price ls, 
“ Anyone who desires t» estimate the thoroughness 
with which this work is exeented should tale on the 
one hand such an article as that on the verb ‘ go,’ the 
various uses of which are traced through more than 
five columns: and, on the other hand, the item 
jglycerine,’ with its compact, scientific, and medical 
account of that substance; and ‘ gnosticism,’ with its 
terse summary of a somewhat obscure theological 
controyersy.’’—Spectator, Feb. 14th, 1885, 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY 
of. Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that 
havea Tale to Tell. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Sixteenth Edition, Cloth, price 3s 6d; or in 
superior binding, with leather back, 4s 6d. 

FINGLISH LITERATURE, DIC- 
TLONARY of. Being a Comprehensive Guide 
to English Authors avd their Works. By W. 
Davenport Apams. New and Cheap Eiition. 
Price 7s 61; half-Roxburghe, 10s 6d. 















JVIECHANICS, the PRACTICAL 
DICTIONAKY of. Containing about 20,000 
Drawings of Machine: 

Tools, wit! 
db yi 








vols. 
morocco, 258 each; 
moroces, £5 the se 


BIBLE DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S. 
With nearly 690 Dluastration:, crown 4to, 1,159 
pages. Complete in 1 vol. Cheap kdition, 

cloth, price 7s 61; huf-Rexburghe, 19s 62. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY, C 
SELU'S 1 LE 


eh; or in half. 
in buff Persian 


aq 
Apd- 
i-h- 










: (Freneb-English | and 

French), Entirely New and Enlar 

being the 186th Thonsant. Ent 
addition of nearly 20) pags 

8vo, 1,150 pages, cloth, price 35s 6d; 

superior binding, with leater bick, 4s 6d. 

“The new edition’ot Casseli’s French Dictionary 

seems fully to justify the claim made ia its prefaco— 

that it is at once the cheapest, the most complete 

and extensive, the only thoroughly accurate book of 

the kind in this country.”—Record, 


GERMAN DICTIONARY, CAS- 
SELW’S (German-English and English- 
German Pronouncing). Crown 8yo, 864 pages, 
cloth, price 3s 6d. 

’ 

LATIN DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S. 
(Latin-English and English-Lat'n.) By J. 
R. Bearp, D.D., and C. Bearp, B.A. Crown 
Svo, 914 pages, price 53 6d. 








be 





CYCLOPADIA, CASSELL’S CON- 
CIsE. Containing about 12,000 Subjects, 
brought down to the Jatest date. With 
about 600 Illustrations, 1,344 pages, royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 15s; Roxburghe, 18s. 

“A want of the age supplied.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DICTIONARY of COOKERY, 
CASSELL’S. _The Largest, Cheapest, and 
Best Cookery Book ever Published. Cheap 
ion, 1,280 pages, royal evo, cloth, price 
73 6d; half-roan, 93. 
“Thelar and most complete colle tion of the kind 
ever produced in this country.’—Christian World, 


DOMESTIC DICTIONARY, 
CASSELL’S. An Eneycloye la for the House- 

hotd. 1,2-0 pags es 73 6 f 3 
*Asamanual of ready reter { 
purpeses this work has ro rival.’’—Queen. 
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CASSELL AND COS COMPLETE CATALOGUES FORWARDED POST-FREL ON APPLICATION. 





CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 2ist, 1889, 














